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The Employment Certificate as an Aid in Vocational 
Guidance 


MIRIAM FUHRMAN 


hild Labor and Youth Employment Branch, Division of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor 


MPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES have long been 
E regarded as essential to the enforcement 
of child-labor laws, but their usefulness in the 
vocational guidance progtam has not been 
suficiently recognized. Indeed, there are 
many counselors who seem to be unaware of 
the employment certificate requirements of 
their own states, and the lack of understand- 
ing of the purposes behind a certificate pro- 
gram and this program's potentialities as an 
gid to the counselor is surprising. 


retary 


on tq As was aptly pointed out by the recommen- 
i@pations of the White House Conference on 
ly qe Children in a Democracy”’ in 1940, a pro- 
Newram concerned with the employment of 
young people involves two major objectives. 
One of these is protective in character and is 
‘t"™Resioned to prevent exploitation or premature 
remployment of children at ages or under con- 
itions of work detrimental to their health, 
dogeducation, and welfare. 
graf The other is primarily educational and ad- 
Pisory. Its purpose is to provide training and 
rani@puidance in school and on-the-job and to as- 
Sist in obtaining suitable employment. 


.avge Child-labor legislation obviously falls in 
the first objective while vocational guidance 
falls in the second. Each, however, affects 
the other and the administration of each 
should supplement the other. In fact, the 
tmployment certificate system of the child- 
lbor laws is the bridge between these two 
Objectives. 
} An adequate and well administered em- 
ployment certificate system provides a means 
Of insuring that the child before he enters em- 
loyment has reached the legal age for the 
b he is to take, has met the schooling or 


educational requirements the law sets up, is 
physically fit for the job, and is to work in 
an occupation legally open to him and at 
hours and under conditions prescribed by law 
Employment certificates also provide a means 
whereby the employer may assure himself 
that the young employee has met the condi- 
tions set up for employment—information 
which the interview may not have revealed 

Historically, the idea of employment certi- 
ficates preceded the vocational guidance 
movement by many years. 
tificates grew out of the realization that child- 
labor laws were not self-enforcing and that 
the word of the child or his parent as to the 
child's age and schooling could not always be 
depended upon. The employment certificate 
systems of today may be regarded as an out- 
growth of early efforts of school authorities 
in Massachusetts to see that children had 
complied with school requirements before 
going to work. Massachusetts, before it es- 
tablished a minimum age of 10 for employ- 
ment in factories in 1866, had in 1836 set re- 
quirements for a specific amount of schooling 
each year as a condition of employment. In 
1876, a law was passed requiring employers 
to have “schooling certificates,’” which were 
to be issued by the Schoo] Committee, for all 
minors in their employ, showing that the 
school requirements had been met. The next 
year the law required the minor to submit 
proof of age to the School Committee, and in 
1888 he had to present an ‘employment 
ticket’’ or what is now known as a Promise of 
Employment, from the employer also. 

School record, proof of age, and promise of 
employment are three basic elements in pres- 
ent-day certificate issuance. Much later, 
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health examinations were also required in 
Massachusetts, as well as in many other 
states, before a certificate for employment was 
issued. Thus was developed the employment 
certificate system which we have today and 
which enables the issuing authority to be 
satisfied that the minor is of legal age to 
work and has completed the required amount 
of schooling, that his job is legal, not hazar- 
dous, and is suited to his physical condition. 

At the present time, employment certifi- 
cates or certificates of age are required to the 
age of 18 years or more in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico and in 22 states: Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 

The certificate systems vary from state to 
state, but all provide a framework on which 
to build not only good protection for young 
workers but better vocational guidance as 
well. Counselors and personnel workers 
should compare their state requirements for 
employment certificate issuance and the prac- 
tices in their communities with the standards 
described here and should utilize these re- 
quirements in improving their counseling. 


Tue PRELIMINARIES 


In order to make sure that the child, before 
he goes to work, has reached the legal age for 
employment, has met the educational stand- 
ards set by law, is physically fit for work, and 
has a job which offers him legal working con- 
ditions, the following preliminaries are essen- 
tial before employment certificates are issued: 


1. The child presents reliable documen- 
tary evidence of age (a birth certificate if 
available) to be examined by the issuing 
officer. 

2. He submits a school record, showing 
the last grade completed. 

3. He presents a certificate of physical 
fitness obtained from a public-health or 
public-school physician. 

4. He must have the promise of a job 
and present a statement to that effect from 
his prospective employer, which also states 
the occupation, the industry, and the hours. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Experience has shown that, in addition ; 
these preliminary steps, certain administr). 
tive procedures characterize the better certié. 
cate systems: 

1. The certificating officer is a resp 
sible public official, usually the superio. 
tendent of schools. 

2. The child is required to apply in per. 
son for the certificate and signs that certif. 
cate in the presence of the issuing officer 
that the person using the certificate m; 
always be identified as the person to whor 
it was issued. 

3. The employer retains the certificay, 
in his files for the duration of the child 
employment and returns it to the issuing 
officer when the employment is terminate 

4. A new citilesie is issued for each 
new job. 

5. Duplicates of all certificates are sen; 
to one central reporting agency, usual] 
the department charged with alates the 
state child-labor law, for the purpose 
review for legality of employment and uni- 
formity of issuance practice. 


Some certificate issuance procedures are oj 
especial interest to counselors because the 
offer opportunities to provide counseling 
when it is much needed. They also furnish: 
source of real-life drama in the employmen: 
histories of certified minors from whici 
much can be learned. 


Tue CertiricaTE Alps THE COUNSELOR 


From the answers to the following ques 
tions the counselor can determine whethe 
local certificating practice makes it possibl 
for him to use the employment certificate s) 
tem to increase the usefulness of his guidar | 
service: 


1. Is the child required to present i 


school record before the certificate is issucc} 
From whom does he obtain this record? 

2. Is a promise of employment require 
which gives specific information about thy 
occupation and the hours of work? 

3. Is he required to have a certificate 
physical fitness? From whom is this 0% 
tained? What use is made of the informa 
tion about his health after he has had thi] 
examination? 


4. Does the child appear in person 
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secure a mew certificate when he changes 
employers? 

5. Does the certificate show the name of 
the employer and the occupation for which 
it was issued? 

6. Are certificates returned to the issu- 
ing office by the employer upon termination 
of employment? 

7. Are copies of all certificates kept in 
one central point where they are available 
for study? 

8. Are copies of certificates kept easily 
available in the local office? 


Although it is recognized that a good pro- 
gram of pupil personnel begins with the nur- 


“msery school and follows the child's progress 


throughout his school years, we must admit 
this ideal is far from fulfilled. Counselors, 
who have to spread themselves very thin and 
therefore have infrequent opportunities for 
counseling the individual pupil and no way of 
knowing the moments when he is most in 
need of counseling, welcome any device 
which more or less automatically channels 
the student to the counselor's office when the 


fipupil has an important decision to make. 


The employment certificate procedure pro- 


Hivides machinery through which this may be 


done at one of the most critical moments in 
this career; for example, much _ ill-advised 
ischool-leaving might be avoided if the school 
arranged to have the child obtain his school 
record from his school counselor when apply- 
ing for his first certificate, instead of having 
the school record form filled in routinely by a 
clerk. This interview may be a most crucial 
jone in the child's life. By giving him an op- 
portunity to review with a sympathetic and 
informed adult his school progress to date 


“)jand his reasons for leaving and to weigh the 


pressures which seem to be forcing him into 


the wage-carning group, it may cause him to 
reconsider an ill-advised decision. 

The counselor may also advise about the 
job into which the youngster plans to go. 
Many jobs which are not illegal are unwise 
under certain circumstances and for certain 
youth. When a young person applies for his 
first full-time certificate, he is usually in a re- 


' ceptive state of mind for counseling. He feels 


that this is a very important occasion in his 
life, and it is the counselor's opportunity to 
try to make him see this job in relation to his 


} 


total life plans, to inform him about oppor- 
tunities for further training, and to make him 
feel that here is someone to whom he can re- 
turn if he should need counsel later. There 
might be fewer so-called ‘‘job tramps” if 
young workers had such counseling at the be- 
ginning of their vocational career. 

The counselor can assist the issuing officer 
in using the results of the physical examina- 
tion given when the pupil applies for his cer- 
tificate. The counselor has the school’s 
health records and should be qualified to ad- 
vise the issuing officer concerning the desira- 
bility of the proposed job as described on the 
promise of employment in terms of the com- 
plete health history of the child. In addition 
the counselor may be presumed to know the 
remedial facilities offered by the community, 
particularly any free services available to 
families of limited resources. By combining, 
therefore, the report of the examination sent 
to the issuing officer with the health records 
in the school’s personnel files, the certificat- 
ing officer and the counselor can make con- 
structive recommendations which may make 
possible for the child a better physical ad- 
justment in his vocational life. 

An integral part of vocational guidance 
service is follow-up. The certificate system 
can facilitate follow-up. The alert issuing 
officer is in a position to detect the employed 
alumnus who is occupationally maladjusted 
since he has the young worker's entire em- 
ployment history at his finger tips, if all the 
returned certificates are kept in the individ- 
ual’s folder. The issuing officer should refer 
to the counselor any youngster who appears 
to be irresponsible or is not well adjusted in 
his work life. While a certain amount of 
vocational exploration is valuable, aimless 
flitting from job to job is costly both to 
employers and to the young workers. 

The usefulness of the certificates in the re- 
search, follow-up, and placement activities of 
the guidance department depends not only on 
the system as set up in the state law, but also 
on the filing system in effect in the local office. 
A state system which requires employment 
certificates to be issued in triplicate makes 
them available to employers, school officials, 
and to the agency enforcing the child-labor 
law. Someissuing officesmake theemployer's 
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copy do double duty by filing it, after it is re- 
turned upon termination ofemployment, in the 
individual folder of the minor forwhom it was 
issued. These returned certificates, stamped 
with the date of their return, provide an out- 
line of the occupational history of the child. 
They show when he began work, for whom, 
on what job, how long he kept this job, 
where he worked next, how long an interval 
there was between jobs. This record gives a 
hint of the minor's occupational adjustment 
which may indicate to the issuing officer that 
he needs the help of the counselor. The 
copies of the certificates which are kept in the 
local office will be available for study. 


Jos OpporTuNITIES 


With copies of certificates of all employed 
minors available in the issuing office of the 
town, it is possible to get a picture of the job 
opportunities in the community; to make the 
vocational training offered by the schools 
much more realistic; to provide a gold mine 
of material for classes in occupational infor- 
mation; and to effect changes in the curricu- 
lum that would key the school program to 
the actual needs of the students. To know 
which firms employ the largest numbers of 
young workers would be extremely helpful to 
placement workers, and would enable them 
to make more realistic employer contacts 

The fact that each minor starting on a new 
job is required to appear for a certificate 
means that there is constantly available a 
source of information on current conditions 
which can be tapped by the research staff. 
For example, would the counselor like to 
know how young people secure their jobs? 
The certificate-issuing officer might ask this 
additional question of each applicant, and 
code the duplicate to indicate whether the 
job was secured through relatives, a news- 
paper advertisement, the Public Employment 
Service, a private agency, school placement 
office, or a chance application. Before the 
day's duplicates are filed, this information 
can be summarized, and after a month of such 
daily tallies, the counselor would know the 
most productive job-finding channels. 

Counselors will find that cooperation with 
the certificate-issuing office will pay divi- 
dends also in informational material on sub- 


OCCUPATIONS 


jects relating to young workers. In classes 
studying occupational information, fac; 
about state and federal child-labor Jay 
should be incorporated; likewise em; 
ment certificate procedure with labor Jay 
affecting youth; and the reasons for the lay 
Since the issuing officers are often the super 
intendents of schools, they are kept inforn 
of changes in state and federal laws, and ar 
on the mailing lists of agencies which publi 
material on occupational hazards, workin: 
standards and employment trends, as well 
special publications in related fields. T 
often, however, this material does not reac 
the counselors who also could put it to go 
use. Counselors could secure much of 
directly if they knew what was available ani 
would ask to be placed on mailing lists. 
Close organizational cooperation as well : 
convenient physical association should ex 
between the guidance department and the 
certificate issuing office. Where the cour 
selor’s offices are near enough to the issuing 
office to permit him to see the stream 
youth going in and out, he may become so i: 
trigued by this constant activity that he wi! 
cooperate with the certificating office. 


employment certificates up to the age of 1! 
may wish to work for such a legal require 
ment once they realize how effectively a go 
certificate system can aid them both in cous- 
seling the individual young worker and 
providing a realistic foundation for voc: 
tional planning for all the young people : 
the community. If, under pressures resulting 
from the abnormal war-time rush of young 
people into jobs, issuance has become mer 
routine or certificates are not filed in a usabi 
form, this is a good time to return to better 
practices. The fact that the school intends 
to use the records in vocational guidance 
would be an incentive to improve procedures 
Close cooperation between vocational cour: 
selors and issuing officers would protect the 
young workers and give counselors a mor 
realistic approach to the vocational adjust: 
ment of the young worker. Through thei 


combined efforts they could offer better ser- 
vices to youth in the community who at 
making the transition from the school room 
to the working world. 
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The Labor Supply of the United States 


SEYMOUR L. WOLFBEIN 


Chief, Occupational Outlook Division, U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


N APPRAISAL Of the changing size and 
A composition of our working population 
is one of the keystones in any program of edu- 
cational planning or vocational guidance. Of 
major importance are the dynamics of labor 
force change—especially as they point up the 
magnitude of accessions to the nation’s work 
force and their relation to the great shifts in 
population among the various states. 

This paper provides estimates and an analy- 
sis of state and regional variations in labor 
supply which are expected to prevail during 
the decade' 1940-1950, and points up their 
significance for persons engaged in vocational 
guidance. The accompanying basic 
also shows, for each state, the growth in its 
working population from 1940 to 1950, and 
highlights—by means of the replacement 
rate—state differences in the competitive 
position of new entrants to the labor market. 


Lapor Force GrowTH 


The labor supply of a given state is the 
product of natural population growth and 
population exchanges with other states 
through migration. During the war, how- 
ever, the labor supply was also affected by the 
ability of each state to draw into its work 
force students, housewives, retired persons, 
and others ordinarily outside of the labor 
market. All of these factors will determine 
the extent of state variations in labor force 
growth during this decade. 

In the absence of migration, the South 
would be expected to have the fastest growing 
labor force in the nation between 1940 and 
1950. Natural population growth would 
cause the South's labor force to expand by 18 
per cent over the decade—in contrast to an 
increase of 8 per cent in the North, 6 per cent 


‘A detailed analysis of long-term trends and wartime 
levelopments in labor force growth, as well as estimates 
{ prospective labor force in each of the 48 states, will be 
found in the Monthly Labor Review, December, 1946, 


y ‘State and Regional Variations in Prospective Labor 
Supply,"’ by Lester M. Pearlman and Leonard Eskin. 


in the West. The average for the country as 
a whole is 11 per cent. 


As can be seen from the accompanying 
TaBLe, such southern statesas NorthCarolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama wo 
be expected to grow more than twice as fast 


as the national labor force. In three-fourth 
of the states in the North and West, however, 
the natural rate of labor force growth would 
fall well below the national rate. The lowest 


figures would prevail in the trio of Pacifx 


Coast States: California, Orx gon, and Was 
ington. 

The expected changes in the labor force just 
described are met. They result from differences 
between the number of persons entering the 


labor market and the number who leave. A 
cessions to and separations from the |. 
force give still further insight into the dy- 
namics of labor force growth, and point up 
the problem from the vocational guidance 
point of view. 

Thus, in the South, some 3,895,000 young 
men (exclusive of in-migrants) would be ex- 
pected to enter the labor force between 1940 
and 1950. But only 2,321,000 would be ex- 
pected to leave because of death or retirement 
This means an average of 168 accessions to 
every 100 separations—a replacement rate of 
168. Every 100 men leaving the South's labor 
supply between 1940 and 1950 would be re- 
placed by 168 male workers. This rate is much 
higher than that for the North (118) or the 
West (107). Replacement rates for the indi- 
vidual states, as can be seen from the Taste, 
tend to cluster about the regional average. 


IMPORTANCE TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Persons in the vocational guidance field 
should be particularly concerned with the 
implications of replacement rates. 

In the first place, virtually all the accessions 
to a state’s male labor force, aside from in- 
migrants, occur among young men under 25 
years of age. The accession figure, therefore, 
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Region, 
Division, and 
State 


UNITED STATES 


New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central | 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 


Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SoutH 

South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of 
Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
East South Central 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


pi 
West Central 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
West 
Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


Accessions 
| (Thousands 


10,974 
6,033 
644 


675 
126 

79 
470 


Repiac 


| Separations 
(Thousands) 


Lapor Forc 


8,404 
5,102 
566 
$7 


725 
137 

83 
505 


* Accessions per 100 separati 
+ Assumes that 15 per cent 0 
1945-1950 will be same as wou 


EMENT RATES 


| 
| 


Replacement 


ons. Assumes no internal migr 
f extra wartime workers 
Id be expected on basis 0 


Rate* 


131 
118 
117 
126 
lil 
120 
116 
123 
116 
118 
108 
116 
134 
117 
116 
118 
109 
129 
123 
121 
121 
118 
114 
142 
140 
126 
120 
168 
167 
117 
127 


93 
164 
186 
212 
214 
178 
117 
174 
170 
167 
191 
167 
164 
166 
165 
166 
161 
107 
144 
115 
141 
138 
125 
208 
164 
190 

89 

93 

92 

95 

93 


GrowtH 1940-1950 


EstimatTep Lasor Force (Thousands 


1940 1945 
54,778 65,986 | 62,028 
32,627 38,619 35,395 
3,757 4,386 4,18] 
398 370 
| 229 234 
147 } 147 145 
1,917 2,225 2,098 
335 387 | 383 
sid 1,000 951 
12,249 14,069 13,202 
6,188 6,92 6,451 
1,928 2339 
4,133 4,810 | 4,547 
11,203 13,883 12,655 
2,865 3,689 3,282 
1,379 1.776 1,589 
3,485 4,200 3,801 
2,202 2,747 2,637 
1,272 1,471 1,346 
5,418 6,281 | 5,357 
1,142 1,308 1,164 
992 1,103 966 
1,579 1,865 1,634 
244 254 201 
248 257 209 
819 602 | 479 
892 704 
16,303 | 19,660 | 19,019 
7,249 | 8,868 | 8,918 
119 144 | 145 
797 1,087 1,05( 
358 510 497 
1,072 1,399 1,382 
657 800 731 
1,388 1,574 1,616 
763 884 902 
1,277 1,465 1,507 
818 1,005 1,088 
4,050 4,705 4,507 
1,037 1,162 1,087 
1,114 1,349 1,280 
1,058 1,302 1,235 
841 892 905 
5,004 6,087 5,594 
704 826 708 
919 1,054 1,086 
834 944 777 
2,547 3,263 3,023 
5,848 7,707 7,614 
1,580 1,848 1,827 
233 247 215 
198 217 211 
104 118 115 
437 493 481 
184 202 217 
187 259 280 
187 245 239 
50 67 69 
4,268 5,859 5,787 
742 1,028 944 
470 624 603 
3,056 4,207 4,2 


ation between 1940 and 1950. 
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2,150 1,819 | 
983 
321 | 
846 631 | 
547 | 471 
277 234 
| 588i 541 
436 339 
261 | 212 
110 
| 227 188 
| 207 175 
296 259 
él 43 
59 42 | 
13. 9 | 
147 123 
3,895 2,321 
1,654 | 988 
21 18 
145 114 
40 43 
248 151 
186 100 
364 172 
201 | 94 
298 167 
151 129 
1,034 595 
271 159 
271 162 
282 148 
210 126 
1,207 738 
189 114 
133 
217 131 
581 360 
1,046 981 
371 256 
47 41 
48° 34 
22 16 
91 73 
54 26 
46 28 
55 29 
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THE LABOR SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES 


ives some insight into the magnitude of the 
ational guidance task confronting schools 
ad other institutions. 

Secondly, the rates underline the tremen- 
jous importance of replacements in any ap- 

caisal of employment opportunities. They 
how that youth coming into the labor mar- 
et for the first time would largely represent 
eplacements for those who die or retire. In 
the North and West, for example, 9 out of 10 
yew labor market entrants would represent 
replacements for older workers; in the South 
out of 10 new workers would represent re- 
placements. 

Third, the replacement rates highlight 
state differences in the competitive position of 
new entrants to the labor market. Given 
equal employment opportunity in two states, 
jobs will be harder to find in the one with the 
higher replacement rate because, on the aver- 
age, more workers would be competing for 
cach job opening. These replacement rates, 
of course, must always be considered in rela- 
tion to economic opportunity. Obviously, a 
state with a rapidly expanding economy could 
veasily absorb 200 replacements for every 100 

persons leaving the labor force, while a less 
fortunate state might have difficulty provid- 
ing employment opportunity for, say, 110 
replacements. The difficulty of finding jobs 
would be greatest, of course, in those states 
with both a relatively high replacement rate 
and relatively low employment opportunity. 


MIGRATION 


Actually, the areas with the highest re- 
placements rates and largest rates of natural 
labor force growth have tended to be the ones 
where economic opportunity is below par. 
This disparity between labor supply and 
economic opportunity has resulted in a con- 
sistent pattern of internal migration. The 
South and Great Plains characteristically 
have been losers in the give and take of popu- 
lation between regions. The West, on the 
other hand, has been able to draw large num- 
bers of people from other regions of the coun- 
try, while losing few in return. 

Wartime migration followed the same gen- 
eral pattern that prevailed during peacetime— 


in fact, the movements were greatly accel- 
erated. Because wartime migration followed 
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established peacetime patterns, its effects o 
the labor supply are likely to be relatively 
permanent. Moreover, Servicemen probably 
have added to these movements: 
to an Army survey, one out of every ten sol- 
diers did not intend to return to the state in 
which he lived before the war. The survey 
also showed that the migration patterns of 
demobilized Servicemen would be expected 
to follow pre-war and wartime movements of 
civilians.?, Should employment opportunities 
be maintained at current high levels, migra- 
tion will be further-stimulated, since there is 
typically more movement between states in 
good times than bad. 

It is of particular interest in vocational 
guidance that a great part of the population 
that migrates is comprised of young people. 
More than 1 out of every 4 civilians over 14 
years of age who moved to another state 
between the time of Pear] Harbor and March, 
1945, were between 14 and 24 years of age. 
Migration has played and will continue to 
play a major role in determining the task of 
vocational guidance in each state. 


According 


Extra WarTIME WoRKERS 


During the war, some 8 million persons 
who ordinarily would have been students, 
housewives, or others not in search of gainful 
employment were drawn into the nation’s 
labor force. Included were about 4 million 
youths of school and college age, as well as 
2!/, million women over 20 and 1'/2 million 
men over 25 normally not in the labor force 
Some indication of the extent to which extra 
workers will remain in each state's labor force 
may be obtained by examining the picture for 
the nation as a whole. 

Of most interest to educational and gui- 
dance groups is the fact that two-thirds of the 
wartime excess labor force caused by the 
premature entrance of school and college-age 
youths into civilian jobs has already disap- 
peared. Further reductions in the number of 
extra young workers are expected within the 
next few years as we return to the pre-war 
trend toward longer schoo] attendance. 


2See A. J. Jaffe and Seymour L. Wolfbein, “‘Postwar 
Migration Plans of Army Enlisted Men,’’ The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March, 1945. 
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About 1'/, million young women (20-34 
years of age) quit working during the first 
year of peace, chiefly because their husbands 
returned from the Armed Forces or they mar- 
ried returning veterans. Maintenance of high 
marriage and birth rates, of course, will fur- 
ther reduce labor market participation by 
women. 

Among men over 25 and the older women, 
the wartime expansion in the labor force 
was mainly a response to full employment. 
Many of these persons, who before the war 
preferred retirement or homemaking, will 
choose to remain in the post-war labor market 
so long as there is a demand for their services. 
Judging from the national experience and 
prospects, added participation of workers 
normally outside of the labor force will not 
amount to more than 15 per cent of the war- 
time total. 


Tue Prospective Lasor Force 

The accompanying table presents estimates 
of the labor supply for each state and region 
in 1950. These figures show how, on balance, 
state labor force growth between 1940 and 
1950 may be affected by natural population 
increases, interstate migration, and extra 
wartime participation. 

The Pacific Coast is expected to chalk up an 
increase of about 25 per cent in the size of its 
labor force during this decade, whereas the 
Great Plains area stretching from North 
Dakota to Oklahoma will probably experi- 
ence a net loss in working population between 


Y As a vocational counselor in the Army Dr. Wolfbein saw service in the 

| Pentagon, Paris, and more distant points. 
€| Columbia University, lectures at American University, Washington, D.C., 

|| and has written ‘The Decline of a Cotton Textile City’’ and articles on 
the labor force. 
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1940 and 1950. Between these two extre; 
are the South with an expected increase of }> 
per cent, and the Northeast with an expects 
gain of 10 per cent. 

The reason for the rapid expansion of th, 
labor force onthe Pacific Coast is the larp- 
scale migration to that region from or! 
parts of the country. The West has typica! 
been an importer of labor, and during the firs; 
half of this decade the flow of population ; 
the Pacific Coast was stepped up to more tha: 
twice the pre-war rate as workers wer 
needed to man the mushrooming war indus. 
tries. Most of the newcomers migrated from 
the South and from the Great Plains area; 
and are expected to remain. 

Despite the migration of workers away 
from the South, this region is second only t 
the West in the anticipated growth of the 
labor force. The exceptionally high natura! 
population growth of the region is expected 
to maintain the high rate of labor-force 


growth during the decade. 

The industrial Northeast (New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and East North Centra 
States), which accounts for about half of ¢! 
Nation's labor force, lags behind the West! 
and the South in the expected rate of growth 
of the working population. Migration to or 
from other regions is not expected to be an 
important factor in the Northeast. The 
number of workers who move into the regio: 
will probably be approximately balanced by | 
the number who move out. 


He holds a Ph.D. from 
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T IS NECESSARY to know something of the 
I organization of the Chilean educational 
system in order to understand the develop- 
ment of the guidance service in the schools. 

The entire educational system of Chile! is 
under the control of the government. The 
Minister of Education is seldom an educator 
himself, but he is responsible for the general 
technical and administrative direction of the 
schools. He is assisted by 3 director generals 
who are appointed by the President: one for 
elementary education including normal 
schools and schools for adults, one for secon- 
dary education, and one for special education, 
vocational schools, etc. This type of ad- 
ministration, based on politics, is not con- 
ducive to educational progress. As an ex- 
ample, during the year 1946, Chile had 4 
Ministers of Education within a period of ten 
months, each Minister supported by different 
political backing with different educational 
points of view. 

The secondary schools of Chile, called 
liceos, have retained their traditional char- 
acter since their founding at the birth of the 
Republic about 130 years ago. The program 
of studies* is distributed through six years 
and is based on the old European school. The 
curriculum does not take into consideration 
pupil interest or individual differences. The 
teaching is eminently verbal with few text- 
books or reference materials. The pupils 
take notes of the teacher's lectures in copy 
books and then memorize these notes. Even 
teachers who wish to use more modern teach- 
ing methods are limited by the rigid program. 

At the time the liceo was created it met the 
needs of the times as only the sons of the 
wealthier families could afford a higher edu- 
cation. These students were all training for 


' Chart of State (public) schools, Tasxe I. 
? Plan of studies of Fiscal schools of Chile, Taste II. 


The Organization of Vocational Guidance Service 
in Chile 


ROBERT E. CAREY 


Guidance Specialist, Inter-American Educational Foundation 


the professions—lawyers, doctors, architects, 
and politicians. 

In 1912 and again in 1927 and 1928 a study 
of Chilean education was made; a compul 
sory law for primary schools was passed and 
the general aims of education were rewritten. 
However, these aims remained on paper and 
education still did not attempt to educate the 
masses but went on much as usual. This was 
due to lack of means, political disturbances, 
and the inertia of routine. 

Chile is a rich country with quite varied 
and numerous potentialities. It is a pity that 
the educational program has not prepared the 
youth of the country to develop these. An 
educational system which overemphasizes 
cultural subjects leading only to entrance to 
the University ignores completely the need of 
93 per cent of the pupils who are not able to 
go to college. A varied curriculum with 
occupational information and some provision 
for training in the manipulative fields is one 
of the major changes needed to make the edu- 
cational program beneficial to all students 


Taste 


NumBer oF Seconpary (FiscaL) SCHOOLS OF 

Cute, InctupiInG Norma, Liceos (Aca- 

pemic Hicu Proresstonar (TRADE 
AND TECHNICAL HiGuH ScHoo.s) 


NuMBER 
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Type of or SCHOOLS 
| Boys | Girls | ( oed | Total 
Normal Schools : | 6 | 1 | 12 
Liceos (Academic High | 
Schools) 29 | 34 | 27 | 
Professional | | 
Industrial and Mine 
Schools ; 18 | 18 
Trade Schools |} 28 Pas 28 
Commercial Institutes 2 1 |} 18 21 
Feminine Technical 
Schools 14 | 14 
Feminine Technical 
Schools Depending on | 
Liceos 16 | 16 
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and adaptable to the new and changing eco- 
nomic structure of the country. 

Another factor which has to be considered 
in the educational set-up of Chile is the dis- 
tribution of population which its about 10 
persons per square mile. With a population 
of 5'/, millions (1945) one fifth is concen- 
trated in the capital city of Santiago, one 
fifth is concentrated in the capitals of the 
provinces, and the remaining */5 of the popu- 
lation is scattered throughout the mining, 
agricultural, and fishing territories which are 
the chief producers of national wealth. With 
this distribution of population, all the secon- 
dary schools are located in the cities of the 
country and there are too few elementary 
schools in other areas. Although elementary 
education is compulsory, only about 70 per 
cent of the children of elementary school age 
attend school. Lack of schools and also lack 
of parent cooperation are responsible for this 
condition. 


II 
Tue PLAN oF StupDIES OF THE CHILEAN LicEo 
First SEconD 
Subjects* Cycret Cyciet 
2 45 6 
1. Castellano 444 43 3 
2. Philosophy 
4. History and Geography 43 5 
5. English or French 3 
6. Italian or German 3 3 44 4 
7. Mathematics 444 
8. General Science 3 3 3 ee 
9. Physics ze 
10. Chemistry 2 39 
12. Singing 4 
13. Physical Education 
Boys’ Liceos 
15. Manual Work? 2 
16. Penmanship 1 1 
Girls’ Liceos 
15. Needlework 2 


16. Home and Child Care - 4 


* All subjects are required of all students. There is no 
possibility of choice, except in foreign languages, of 
which they must take two. No attention is given to 
individual differences. 

T Class periods per week for each subject each year. 

t Manual work is bookbinding, cardboard work, wire 
work, and woodwork consisting of coping saw and 
jigsaw work. 
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Hicu Pupit 


The concentration of secondary educat 
in the cities and the rigid type of progra 
that is prescribed by the ministry, as weil 
the rigid subject content, cause a terrific pup 
mortality. According to the statistics of th 
Ministry of Education (November 20, 194 
this is: Of approximately 500,000 child: 
who should go to primary school only 70 ; 
cent or 350,000 are enrolled. Of this numbx 
about 35,000 will complete the sixth gra 
and enter the liceo or, in some cases, vo 
tional schools. A study of the seconda: 
school population reveals that of the pup 
who enter the first year of the first cycle 
grade) 18 per cent drop out by the end of 1! 
year; 40 per cent at the end of the sex 
year (8th grade); and 60 per cent at the c 
of the third year (9th grade). By the end 


the first year of the second cycle (10th grad 


71 per cent drop out; 81 per cent at the end 
the second year (11th grade); and 84 per c 
during the 12th grade. This leaves 14 ~ 
cent of those pupils who enter the 7th gra 
remaining to complete the 12th grade. O 
this number, only one-half are successful 
their final examination and receive the 
Bachillerato, which is the certificate of con 
pletion of secondary education, and admit 
tance to further studies. Carrying our stu 
into the university, only 4 per cent of the « 
tering students succeed in the universit 
studies. This brings us to the realizatio 
that only 0.1 per cent of those pupils who e: 
ter primary school complete university 
professional training. 
It is not difficult to find the causes for th 
school mortality. First, attendance in th 
liceo is not compulsory; the curriculum 
rigid and uniform—therefore no attention | 
paid to individual differences, interests, 
native ability other than that of rote memor\ 
nor to proper pupil classification. Another’ 
cause of the mortality is financial difficult 
and class distinctions in the upper schools 
What do these youngsters who leave scho 
before completing their studies do? A ver) 
small percentage enter other types of schools 
which generally are not correlated with the, 
liceo, and so the pupil is set back one or tw 


(Please turn to Page 328) 
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+ formation is to be conveyed to the pupils through the individual conference program. A program to help |S 
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Counselors have a major responsibility toward students in planning further education and training 
ho Often, academically-able students do not consider the possibility of going to college and select semi-skilled 
ve or unskilled occupations because they do not realize their potentialities for success in the skilled profes- x 
all sional fields. Other students select professional occupations for which they lack the necessary background : 
3 and ability. Parents are often unaware of the capabilities or inadequacies of their children and frequently > 
the | teachers are not much better informed. ra 
tw The counselor should be in a position to explain to the student the further training required for entrance & 
to a skilled trade or profession which is likely to offer an opening when the student is ready to enter the 
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years in his studies on entering a vocational 
school after attending a liceo. (No attempt 
has been made in the liceo to inform pupils 
about occupations or to assist pupils in find- 
ing the type of training that will develop 
their interests and abilities—it is generally 
understood that if a pupil is unsuccessful in 
the liceo he will go to a vocational school or 
to work.) The others (the vast majority) 
take any kind of job in which they can earn a 


living. 


Neep ror GuIDANCE SERVICES 


Any one interested in good education who 
has read this far will have recognized the 
urgency for the development of a Guidance 
Service in Chile. 

Guidance received its first official notice in 
Chile in 1944, when Senor Benjamin Claro, 
then Minister of Education, in cooperation 
with the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., granted don Enrique 
Salas a six-month fellowship to the United 
States for the study of guidance programs and 
procedures in actual operation. About one 
year later, in August, 1945, the new Minister 
of Education, Senor Juan Antonio Iribarren, 
created the Department of Guidance in the 
Chilean Ministry of Education by decree No. 
6661* which outlines the bases for the de- 
velopment of the Guidance Service in Chile. 

Upon the signing of the decreto, by the 
Minister of Education and the President of 
the Republic, the Departamento de Orien- 
tacion of the Ministry of Education was 
created and Senor Salas was appointed chief 
of the Department with an assistant, Don 
Oscar Vera L., as psychologist and Test Con- 
structor. The Departamento was handi- 
capped in its work by the lack of financial 
backing and the fact that the school year was 
so faradvanced. However, these men started 
their work in the preparation of the necessary 
basic instruments for guidance through child 
investigation. The first instrument which 
they developed was the cumulative record. 
This was followed by the preparation of a 
general ability test, and work on the prepara- 
tion of an interest inventory was begun, as 
well as the development of a new report to 


* See copy of the Decreto (Page 329). 


parents based on personality development 
and health as well as subject marks. 

In January, 1946, the Comision de Reno- 
vacion Gradual de la Educacion Secundaria 
(Inter-American Cooperative Program of 
Education) organized courses for secondary 
school teachers of Chile in the first summer 
school of this kind ever held in Chile. (This 
was an in-service training program.) During 
this summer session, about 300 Chilean second- 
ary teachers received information about the 
philosophy and principles of guidance; a 
course on pupil analysis and a course on 
occupational information. These courses 
were conducted by the two members of the 
Departamento de Orientacién of the Ministry 
of Education and the writer who served as 
consultant. 

At the close of the summer session, work- 
shop quarters were opened by the Cooperative 
program for the Renovacion Gradual de la 
Educacion Secundaria in Santiago. From 
this time, the Department of Guidance has 
collaborated with this cooperative commis- 
sion in the development of the guidance pro- 
gram for Chile. 


TRAINING COUNSELORS 


A course was given for training counselors. 
No rigorous selection of personnel could be 
made for this first group of trainees, but 
twelve progressive and enthusiastic teachers 
attended a four months’ course given by the 
North American specialist in Guidance, and 
the chief of the Chilean Guidance Depart- 
ment. This group was enlarged from time to 
time, as interest was developed in the liceos, 
through Directors, Directoras, and home 
room teachers attending the session. 

Not only did this group study the prin- 
ciples and techniques of guidance and coun- 
seling, they also contributed to the develop- 
ment of units* for the group guidance pro- 
gram and the beginning of occupational 
studies for Chile, as well as dissemination of 
occupational information. At the same 
time, these teachers started to work as coun- 


(Please turn to Page 330) 


*See outline of Orientation and Group Guidance 
Program, Taste III. 
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The Decree 


Santiago, August 8, 1945 
Decreto No. 6661. 
CONSIDERING: 

1. That a modern educational system should attend to individual differences, trying to 
sive each child the kind of education which will be most appropriate for his special needs, 
interests, and aptitudes; 

2. That the natural differentiation of human activities requires a proportionate and ade- 
quate distribution of individuals in all enterprises, professions, occupations, and trades; 

' 3. That an individual can best develop his abilities in the proper field through a well- 
cuided education; 

4. That the professional success of the citizens of a country will project itself necessarily 
and beneficially, on the national and individual economy, and in social welfare, giving greater 
encouragement to work and to an efficient use of mental, and manual effort for the devel p- 
ment of national activities; and 


KEEPING IN MIND: 

1. That the investigation of the needs, interests, and aptitudes of the child, as a back- 
ground for a wise vocational choice, requires ample and complete information as to all the 
aspects of his personality, and that this information can be acquired through the use of coun- 


scling procedures and techniques; 

2. That the current idea of Educational and Vocational Guidance not only includes the 
counseling of the pupil as to his school work, moral, social, and recreational problems, but 
also seeks to enable him to decide for himself, at the right moment, on his life work; 

3. That the educational facts of our country show that many students, either through 
Jack of knowledge as to their true interests and aptitudes or because they are guided by in- 
expert counsel, choose professions or careers which they never practice, because they take up 
cither private or public jobs which require inferior or different training from the one they have 
received, and, 

4. That one of the principal causes of the failure of students, is, without doubt, the lack 
of an adequate service of Educational and Vocational Guidance, which means a waste of 
money for the state and for parents, 


I DECREE: 

1. That the Department of Educational and Vocational Guidance, depending on the 
Ministry of Education, be created. 

2. The functions of this Department will be the following: 

(a) To organize, direct and apply the program of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
in the secondary and professional schools; 

(b) To investigate the different occupations which there are in this country, so as to 
establish the vocational opportunities they offer, by zones, in the different national activiti 


(c) To study and determine the variety of personal requirements and technical or aca 
demic training necessary for the different trades, occupations and professions, taking into 
account, among others, the information given by officers of commercial, industrial, admini 


trative and agricultural] institutions; 

(d) To study the social, professional, and economic possibilities of each occupation in 
different communities; 

(¢) To organize the training courses for counselors and prepare the corresponding 
programs; 

(f) To propose the naming of these counselors to the Ministry of Education; 

(g) To collect the materials for Guidance and organize the special courses which will 
be developed by the counselors; 

(h) To prepare mental and aptitude tests which will be used in the Guidance program 
and to supervise their administration in the schools; 

(i) To investigate, through the counselors, the needs, interests and aptitudes of the 
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pupils, and guide them in their studies and in the choice of their life work, with the coopera- 


tion of teachers and parents; 


()) 


(k) 


in their adaptation and success in work; 
(1) 
and Vocational Guidance. 
(m) 


To establish contacts with universities and other educational establishments. ; 
acquire complete information to’ guide the students, and therefore, to make their entrance 
easier into courses or other types of schools more appropriate to their aptitudes. 

To acquire, also, contacts with industrial, commercial, and agricultural organiza. 
tions, to help graduates to enter these activities in their field of specialization and to cooperat: 


To prepare and publish information on the principles and practices of Educationa| 


To establish relations with the Bureau of Protection to Childhood and Adolescence 


to obtain its cooperation for the better development of this program. 


(n) 
this Department; 
(O) 


To direct, promote and carry out all kinds of investigations related to the aims of 


To make suggestions as to the plans and programs of study of the liceo and profes. 
sional schools, which will arise from the investigation of the needs, interests, and aptitudes 
of the children, in relation to the social and economic needs of the country. 


selors in the liceos under the Plan de Reno- 
vacion.® 

It was not enough to give ideas and train- 
ing to the counselors, and expect them to 
carry out the program. It was also necessary 
to make the rest of the school personnel 
guidance conscious, so that in dealing with 
the pupils they would have the right atti- 
tudes. This was accomplished through lec- 
tures and distribution to all schools of ma- 
terials on home room and classroom activi- 
ties and their guidance implications, and 
through the development of home room or- 
ganizations, extracurricular programs, and 
parent-teacher organizations. 

These lecture meetings reached their peak 
during the winter assembly of the National 
Society of Teachers. At the conclusion of 
this assembly, the officers and trustees of this 
association waited upon the Minister of 
Education petitioning him to provide suffi- 
cient money in next year's educational budget 
to start a guidance program and service in all 
the schools of Chile and to appoint sufficient 
personnel to carry out the program which 
had been planned and the units of work and 
instructional materials prepared. 


5 See outline of Renovacién Plan of Chilean liceos, 
TastglV. Icis under this plan that the Guidance Service 


is being developed. 


Take notice and publish 


(Signed) Juan Antonio Rios, 
President of the Republic 
Juan Antonio Iribarren, 
Minister of Public Education 


INTRODUCING TESTING 


The schools of Chile have not given atten 
tion to age or grade placement, nor has a 
study been made of the mental ability of 
Chilean pupils. Of course in building a gui- 


Tasie IV 


PRoGRAM FoR THE New Liceos AFFECTED 3B) | 
Tue PLAN pE RENOVACION 


A. Required Con- 

stants 

Social Studies 

Castellano 

Natural Sciences 

Mathematics 

Foreign Language 

Art Education: 
Music 
Plastic Arts 

Industrial Arts and 
Education for | 
the Home 

Health and Physi- 
cal Education 


— 
_ 
_ 


w 


Guidance* 
B. Elective subjects 


4 
30 
1 
6 
37 


| 
C. Additional sub- 
jects open to 
exceptional stu- 
dents 2-3) 25 


* Group guidance: 
for all pupils. 
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lance program it is essential to know more 
about pupils than can be obtained from teach- 
ers’ subjective ratings. Therefore, with the 
louble objective of obtaining information as 
to the general mental ability of Chilean high 
school students and to get data with which 
to assist school administrators in better pupil 
groupings, the Chief of the Chilean Guidance 
Department and the North American Special- 
st administered 6,000 mental tests in the 
liceos in the northern, southern, and central 
part of the country. 
- From the results of these tests much has 
been learned of the needs for better grouping 
f pupils by the C. A. and M. A. groupings. 
The complete analysis of this testing pro- 
gram has not yet been completed, but suffi- 
cient data have been secured on which to be- 
gin a sound reorganization of class grouping. 
This will be put into practice with the open- 
ing of the new school year in March, 1947. 
In addition to the development of the unit 
materials, and the survey testing program, 
progress has been made in the setting up of a 
file of occupational information. During the 
testing trip over the country, visits were 
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made to many of the mining, commercial. in 
dustrial, and agricultural centers. When th 
administrators of these fields of endeavor 


learned what the Chilean schools were trying 
to do, these men were very generous in giving 
available materials for the occupational in 
formation files and have offered to send new 
materials as they are written. With this in 
terest and fine promise of cooperation on the 
part of industry, there is no longer any need 
for one section of the country not knowing 
what the other sections are doing. This will 
also be of great help to subject teachers in 
vitalizing their teaching. 

The Vocational and Educational Guidance 
program of Chile (Taste III) is still in its in- 
fancy; however, the need for this service is 
realized by the Chilean educators and they 
ate giving wholehearted support to th 
further development of the program. There 
is no doubt that it will grow into a strong 
and forceful service for the betterment and 
growth of a sound educational program 
which will not only benefit the youth of 
country, but will play a large part in ch 
selection and training of workers for the in 
creased economic development of Chile 


S Robert E. Carey, Director of Guidance, Yonkers, N. Y., Public Schools, bas\. 
spent the past year in Chile as specialist in educational and vocational 
guidance for the Office of Inter-American Educational Foundation, State 
- Department, Washington, D. C., cooperating with the Chilean Education 

4} Commission for the **Renovacién’’ of the Chilean Secondary Schools and the \% 

| organization of a guidance program for the Chilean Ministry of Education 
During the war Dr. Carey served as technical expert consultant with the 


Adjutant General's Office for the development of aptitude tests. He has also 
lectured in the Department of Psychology, Temple University. 
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High School Graduates Choose Vocations 
Unrealistically 


WILLIAM E. MYERS 


Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


URVEYS OF THE postgraduation plans of 
high school seniors have almost without 
exception shown that there is practically no 
positive correlation between what graduates 
plan to do in the world of work and the em- 
ployment opportunities open to them. An 
extremely large proportion say they expect to 
go to college with the ultimate aim of enter- 
ing one of the professions. Few indicate a de- 
sire to enter the trades or the service occupa- 
tions, although the latter are predicted as be- 
ing the most likely to expand and to offer the 
best promise of employment in the future. 
Two surveys of the postgraduation plans of 
graduating seniors of Eastern High School 
have been made since 1940. Helen D. Staples 
made a study of the vocational interests of the 
444 students of the graduating class of 1940 
in this school. She found that 51.5 per cent 
of the girls and 64.9 per cent of the boys 
planned to continue their formal education. 
This proportion was far in excess of the 
number who actually took further training. 
Only 66 per cent of the girls and 52 per cent 
of the boys expressed a definite vocational 
choice. Of this group approximately 13 per 
cent of the girls and 60 per cent of the boys in- 
dicated a profession as their choice. Seventy- 
one per cent of the girls chose clerical occu- 
pations as their vocation but only 10 per cent 
of the boys. There was little indication of 
interest in distributive occupations and yet 
retail selling is an occupation which a very 
large proportion of these students will be 
forced to enter if they remain in Washington. 
In a study of occupational opportunities in 
the Washington area Mrs. Staples found that 
requests for clerical workers amounted to 54 
per cent of the calls for boys that came to the 
District Employment Center in 1939-1940, in 
contrast to the 10.3 per cent of the boys who 
chose this occupation, and 63.3 per cent of the 
calls for girls were in this field as compared 


with 71.3 per cent of the girls choosing this 
work. However, only 25.7 per cent of the 
calls for girls were for stenographers in con- 
trast to 58 per cent who wished to become 
stenographers. 

She also found that 46.4 per cent of the 
boys and 28 per cent of the girls chose occu 
pations above their level of intelligence 
Only 27.7 per cent of the boys choosing pro- 
fessions were of a sufficiently high level bor! 
in intelligence and scholastic achievement t 
assure that they would be even moderatel) 
successful. However, the girls who name 
professions as their vocational choices wer: 
above average in intelligence and achieve. 
ment. 


GRADUATES OF 1946 


A similar survey of the postgraduatio 
plans of two hundred forty-eight graduates 
Eastern High School in June, 1946, showed 
similar discrepancies in postgraduation plans 


and actual vocational opportunities open ¢ 
them. Of the one hundred thirty-nine girls| 
who answered the questionnaire, seventy or 
approximately 50 per cent planned to attend 
college full or part time. They planned ¢ 
enter professions ranging from the Diplo 
matic Service to accounting. The largest 
number, nine, planned to take the liberal arts 
course and six expected to take teacher train 
ing courses. Only six planned to train for: 


nursing career yet this profession offers one o' | 


the most promising fields for girls at chi 
time. 

Of the one hundred nine boys answerin; 
the questionnaire, sixty or 55 per cent planned! 
to attend college to prepare for thirty different 
professions ranging from creative writing 10} 
hotel management. The largest number | 
the boys, twelve, planned to enter some ficl: 
of engineering and the next largest group, s!%, 
planned to study law. 
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Only thirty-two of the boys expected to 
t jobs after graduation. This small number 
an be accounted for by the fact that they ex- 
xcted to be inducted into the Armed Forces. 
However, of the thirty-two who planned to 
jobs, ten had no definite occupational 
woice. Of the one hundred nine boys, only 
fve desired to enter a trade, seven were inter- 
ested in clerical work, and two were inter- 


ested in sales work. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A study of the two surveys indicates that 
these students were not regarding vocational 
opportunities realistically. Slightly more 
than 10 per cent of the workers in the Wash- 
ington area are employed in professional 
fields, yet 50 per cent of the girls and 55 per 
cent of the boys expected to attend college to 
train for professional occupations. Although 
only a casual survey of intelligence ratings 
and scholastic achievement of the graduates 
of June, 1946, has been made, it is safe to as- 
sume that, like the graduates of 1940, a large 
number of the students who expected to at- 
tend college and ultimately enter the profes- 
sions are not likely to do so. In addition, 
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many of them did not seem to understand that 
colleges are overcrowded and that many can- 
not secure admission although they might 
meet the entrance requirements. 

Clerical and distributive 
fered the best employment outlook for high 
school graduates in the District of Columbia 
in 1946. However only 
1946 graduates were interested in entering the 
clerical field and only two desired to do sales 
work. The girls were somewhat more real- 
istic in their choices of occupations. Sixty- 
nine planned to work permanently or for a 


OCC upations 


seven boys of th 


but 


time in the clerical occupations only 
twenty-two expected to secure further train 
ing for the work by attending business colle 

or night school. Only two girls listed retail 


selling as a vocational choice. 

The two surveys indicate that the gradu 
ates of 1946 were facing the empl yyment our- 
look no more realistically 
1940. This is not a situation 
Eastern High School; similar reports come 
from senior high schools over the entire 
nation. Students either are not receiving 
adequate information as to the employment 
outlook or they refuse to face the facts. 


than those of 


peculiar to 


- Before serving in the U. S. Navy as Classification Interviewer (1942-1945)» a 


District of Columbia. 


Mr. Myers had secondary school experience in the Middle West and the 
He has a B.S. 
fe State Teachers College and a M.A. from Washington University, St. Louis. 1 


from the Southeastern Missouri 
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The Vocational Choices of High School Students As 
Related to Scores on Vocational Interest Inventories 


T. KOPP and L. TUSSING 


Assistant Principal, Burbank High School, and Director of Research, Respectively, Burbank, 
California 


ARIOUS VOCATIONAL iMterest inventories 
Vix blanks are widely used in helping 
youth to make vocational plans. Research 
on these inventories is also widespread (2). 
Studies (1, 4, 5) have indicated that various 
types of inventories yield different results, the 
correlation between scores on some of the 
more widely used forms being in the order of 
0.50. 

Laleger (7), comparing the results of high 
school girls’ scores on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank (Women) and their scores on 
the Manson Occupational Interest Blank, 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘the coefficients 
of correlation between scores made on identi- 
cal or similarly named occupational keys of 
the two blanks are so low that the vocational 
counselor needs other evidence for accepting 
interest inventory scores as a basis of advice 
to students.”” 

The work of Frandsen (4) would also make 
the vocational counselor cautious in using 
scores obtained from vocational interest 
blanks. He concludes, “‘All this suggests 
that since the significance of interest inven- 
tory scores is uncertain, they should be used 
experimentally and with appropriate qualifi- 
cations in student guidance. They probably 
are predictive of neither achievement nor 
stable curriculum satisfaction. But despite 
their limitations, when interest inventories 
are supplemented and checked by other facts 
about a student's interests, they very likely 
in many cases aid the student and his coun- 
selor in achieving greater clarity and dis- 
crimination among the several areas in the 
interest pattern. The supplementary devices 
to be used together with the inventory 
should perhaps include interviewing, the 
recollected autobiography of interests, self 
and/or teacher ratings on interest in school 
activities, and the school’s cumulative record 
of interest development.” 
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Scientif 
Studies by Kitson (6), Remmers and Whis. B&!, Soc 
ler (8) present evidence to show that voc, The tec 
tional interests may be changed by controlled J4te4s 
activities in specific fields. chanica 
It is also realized that since interests arp ivil en 
subject to change during the high scho enginee 
period, a re-evaluation in terms of the pupil machin: 
ability should be made periodically. draftsm 
In order to obtain consistent results j;§ paitmat 
would be necessary for the counselor to giv: These 
the same inventory two or three times. Th student 
would not necessarily mean that the best in-f)these m1 
strument was selected, but merely that higher} )bet fron 
consistency would be obtained by using on: Were CO 
inventory. Kuder \ 
Gordon and Herkness (5) state there | ‘The s 
‘need for great caution in the selection ani} 
use of vocational interest questionnaires, 
especially if the counselor uses only one i: \correlat 
strument.’" They continue, ‘Unless a st students 
dent shows an intense interest in a specialized} 59 an 
area, there is almost an even chance that i} t0Ms, al 
second questionnaire would not yield resuls | th 
consistent with the first.”’ 13) on dl 
Comparing girls’ choices of occupation 4 
indicated on the face of the Strong or Mans 
inventories and the scores obtained on the i: Tur Re 
ventory, Laleger (7) found a “‘lack of rela | 
tionship between statements of occupationa | OB Bo: 
choice and interest scores.”’ on 
It is the purpose of this study to determine! -——— 
the relations between scores on certain voc Boys’ 
tional inventories and a simple questionnair:| } Choices 
used for appraising vocational interests. 
Second 
Third 
PRocEDURE 
Tota! 
Three groups of high school students 
used in the study. A 10B class of 115 boy 
and 117 girls was given the Kuder Vocationa In an: 
Preference Record. An 11A class of 45 boys) {Taare I 
and 46 girls was given the Cleeton Vocations boys sel 
Interest Inventory and six months later a0 Marea as t 


As 


Ties 


ik, 


|1A class was given the same inventory. 


eral, the breakdown in the examiner's manual 


nine fields: Mechanical, Computational, 
cal, Social Service, and Clerical were listed. 
The technical occupations in each of these 
areas were listed. For example, under Me- 
chanical Area the following were listed: 
civil engineer, marine engineer, mechanical 
engineer, inventor, surgeon, cabinet maker, 
machinist, mechanic, assembler, carpenter, 
draftsman, electrician, metalsmith, radio re- 
pairman, stone mason. 

These lists were mimeographed and the 
student was asked to indicate his liking for 
these nine vocational areas by placing a num- 
ber from one to nine after each. The papers 
were collected and the pupils were given the 
Kuder Vocational Preference Record. 

The students’ scores made on the Kuder 
Vocational Preference Record were ranked 
from 1 to 9. The inventory rankings were 
Kcorrelated with the choices ranked by the 
students. The correlation for the boys was 
0.59 and for the girls 0.50. These correla- 
tions, although not high, compare favorably 
with those obtained by Crosby and Winsor 
(3) on the college level (0.52 and 0.56). 


Taste | 
Tae Revationsnre (SHowN Per CeEnrT) 
BETWEEN TRE VocaTIONAL or 115 
0B Boys as CompareD witH Scores 
ON THE Kuper PREFERENCE RECORD 


RANKING oF ScorEs 


Boys’ Mapes on Kuper 

Choices 1 2 3 Total 
MM First 67 15 8 90 
) Second 17 44 12 73 
| Third 10 16 17 43 

Total 94 75 37 


In analyzing the boys’ first three choices 
(Taste TD), we find that 67 per cent of the 115 
boys selected as their first choice the same 


tea as that shown by the Inventory. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE AND INVENTORY SCORES 
her group of 120 boys and 163 girls in the 
Prior to the administration of these inven- 
rories a questionnaire was given to the 10B 
group. This questionnaire followed, in gen- 


for the Kuder inventory* For example, the 


Scientific, Persuasive, Artistic, Literary, Musi- 
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It was found that 17 per cent had their sec- 
ond choice as highest score on the Kuder 
Preference Record and 10 per cent had their 
third choice as first. 
score was first choice in 15 per cent of the 
cases and 8 per cent had their first choice the 
third highest score on the Kuder. The first, 
second, and third choices of the boys were the 
highest score on the Kuder in 94 per cent of 
the cases. The first choices of the boys were 
within the three highest scores in 90 per cent 
of the cases. 

It is interesting to compare the student's 
tendency to rank first, second, or third with 
corresponding rankings on the Inventory: 
67 per cent for first choice, 44 per cent for 
for third 


The second highest 


second choice, and 17 per cent 
choice. 
Taste II 
THe Revationsaie (SHown Per Cenr ) 


BETWEEN THE VOCATIONAL CHoIce oF 117 
10B Grrits as CompARED THEIR ScorEs 
ON THE KupER PREFERENCE REcoRD 


RANKING oF Scorgs 


Girls’ Mape on Kuper 

Choices l 2 3 Total 

First 40 22 ll 73 

Second 17 22 14 53 

Third 13 15 17 45 
Total 70 59 42 


The girls’ first, second, and third choices 
were not so closely related to the test results 
as those of the boys (Tasre II). Of the 117 
girls, 40 per cent had made the same first 
choice as that indicated by the Inventory. 
The second choice of the girls was the highest 
score on the Inventory in 17 per cent of the 
cases, and the third choice was the highest 
score in 13 per cent of the cases. Thus the 
first three choices of the girls were the high- 
est score on the Inventory in 70 per cent of the 
cases. 

In comparing the first choice of the girls, 
we find that 40 per cent of the cases ranked 
first on the Inventory, 22 per cent ranked sec- 
ond, and 11 per cent ranked third. Seventy- 
three per cent of the girls’ first choice fell 
within the first three ranks of the Kuder 
Preference Record. 

In checking the first, second, and third 
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choices of the girls, it was found that 40 per 
cent have the same first choice as the Inven- 
tory, 22 per cent the same second choice, and 
17 per cent have the same third choice. 

After the results of the Kuder Preference 
Record were analyzed for the 10B students, it 
was decided to make a similar study using the 
Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory at the 
11A level. A questionnaire containing the 
nine vocational fields was given to 45 boys 
and 46 girls for ranking. 

These nine fields as outlined in the manual 
of the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory 
for boys were used: 


Physician, biological science 

Specialized selling 

Technologist, physical science 

Teacher, minister, social worker 

Business manager 

Lawyer, journalist, legal, and literary 

occupations 

7. Skilled mechanical occupations 

8. Accountant, statistician, other finan- 
cial occupations 

9. Actor, musician, artist, other perform- 

ance occupations 


Nine areas were outlined as follows for the 
girls: 


Clerk, stenographer, office worker 
Sales clerk, selling trades 

Nurse, bacteriologist, natural sciences 
Social worker, lawyer, social service 
Artist, writer, composer 

Grade school teacher 

High school or college teacher 
Manicurist, actress, dancer, personal 
service occupations 

9. Housekeeper, factory worker, mechani- 
cal and household work. 


This questionnaire was given to students 
who were instructed to rank these areas from 
one to nine in order of their vocational prefer- 
ence. After the questionnaires were collected 
the students were given the Cleeton Inven- 
tory. The scores made by each student were 
ranked from one to nine and correlated with 
their choices. The correlation for the 45 
boys was 0.44; and for the 46 girls, 0.36. 
Among the boys (Taste III) 53 per cent of 
their first choices coincided with results on 
the Inventory. Eighty-two per cent of their 
first, second, and third choices coincided with 


OCCUPATIONS 


Taste III 


Tue Revationsure (SHOWN IN PeR Cerny 
BeTWEEN THE VOCATIONAL CHOICE or 4: 
11A Boys as ComparRep witH THErR Scogs 
ON THE CLEETON INVENTORY 


RANKING OF Scores 


Boys’ Mapes on CLEETON 
Choices 1 2 3 Total 
First 53 20 13 "86 
Second 18 22 20 &) 
Third 11 15 22 
Total 82 


their highest score on the Inventory. Th; 
first choice on the questionnaire of 86 per cent 
of the boys agreed with the three highes: 
scores on the Inventory. 

Thirty-nine per cent of the first choices 
the girls ranked first on the Inventory (Tas 
IV). Sixty-one per cent had their first, sec- 
ond, or third choice rank first on the Inven. 
tory, and 70 per cent had their first choic: 
rank as first, second, or third on the In. 
ventory. 


Taare [IV 


Tue (SHowN IN Per Cen? 
BeTWEEN THE VOCATIONAL CHOICE or 4 
11A Gririts as CoMPARED WITH THEIR Scor: 

ON THE CLEETON INVENTORY 


RANKING OF ScORES 


Girls’ Mape on CLeeTon 
Choices l 2 3 ota 
First 9 24 7 7 
Second 15 26 26 6 
Third 7 y 20 36 

59 53 


Total 61 


After analyzing the results obtained in this, 
study it was decided to test a second lIA ¥ 
group of 120 boys and 163 girls. 
answering the questionnaire, these 11A's wer 
given five class periods of group guidance 
The students were advised not only to selec: 
the vocational area of interest to them but 
also to take into consideration their ability to! § 


meet the requirements of the occupation 7 
They were asked to supply evidence of theit J 
“sureness’’ in making their first, second, 


third choice. 
These 11A's were given the Cleeton Vor 
tional Interest Inventories for men at 
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women. The correlations between the stu- 
dents’ choices on the nine items on the ques- 
tionnaire and the scores on the Inventory 
were 0.50 for the boys and 0.53 for the girls. 
Forty-six per cent of the boys’ first choices 
coincided with results on the Inventory 
(Table V). 


TABLE V 
Tue Recationsnie (SHOwN IN Per Cent) 
BETWEEN THE VOCATIONAL Cuolce or 120 
11A Boys as CoMPARED WITH THEIR SCORES ON 
tHE CLEETON VOCATIONAL INTEREST INVEN- 
TORY 


RANKING oF Scores 


Boys Mapeg on CLEETON 
Choices l 2 3 Total 
First 46 19 10 75 
Second 2 28 12 63 
Third 8 17 19 44 
Total 77 64 41 


In 19 per cent of the cases their first choice 
was ranked second on the Inventory, and in 
10 per cent of the cases it was third. A total 
of 75 per cent of the boys’ first choices fell 
within the first three choices on the Inven- 
tory. 

The boys’ first, second, and third choices 
ranked first on the Inventory with the follow- 
ing percentages: 46 per cent, 23 per cent, and 
8 per cent. A total of 77 per cent of the first 
three choices of the boys was ranked as first 
on the Inventory. 


Taste VI 


Tue Recationsnie (SHown 1N Per Cent) 

BETWEEN THE VOCATIONAL CHOICE OF 163 

11A Grats as CoMPARED WITH THEIR Scores 

ON THE CLEETON VOCATIONAL INTEREST IN- 
VENTORY 


RANKING OF Scores 


Girls’ Mane on CLgeToNn 
Choices 1 2 3 Toral 
First 36 22 10 7 68 
Second 21 20 15 56 
Third 16 17 20 53 
Total 73 59 45 


The first choice of the girls ranked first on 
the Inventory in 36 per cent of the cases, sec- 
ond in 22 per cent, and third in 10 per cent of 
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the cases, or a total of 68 per cent of the girls’ 
first choices was within the first three voca 
tional areas as indicated on the Inventory 

Twenty-one per cent of the.second 
tional choices and 16 per cent of the tl 
were first on the Inventory. A total ; 
cent of the girls’ first, second, and 
choices ranked first on the Inventory 

To determine if a student who indicated a 
choice of occupation on the questionnaire was 
sure of this selection, a scale was established 
to ascertain the degree of correspondence be 
tween ““being sure’’ and the scores obtained 
from the Inventory. Since the first three 
choices were those indicating the most likely 
field for investigation, the student was asked 
to check whether he was “’ ‘quit 
sure,”’ or ‘‘uncertain’’ of his first choice, his 


third 


very sure,’ 


second choice, and his third choice of voca- 
tion. 

Of the 112 boys answering this question, 41 
per cent were 37 per cent were 
“quite sure,’” and 22 per cent were “‘uncer- 
tain’’ of their first choice. This would indi- 
cate that about one-fourth were not sure of 
the field they had selected. 


““very sure,”’ 


VII 
Tue ‘‘Surenegss’” oF Boys’ Crorce 


Very Sure Quire Sure Uncertain 


Per Per Per 
Choice No. Cent No. Cent No. Cente Total 
First 46 41 41 37 25 22 112 
Second 17 15 44 38 55 47 116 
Third 8 7 34 29 74 64 116 


In examining the second choices of the 
boys, we find that 15 per cent are “‘very #2 
38 per cent “‘quite sure,’’ and 47 per cent are 
“uncertain.”’ This would indicate that as 
we go from the boys’ first choice to second 
choice, the uncertainty increases rapidly. In 
the boys’ third choice, we find that only 7 
per cent were “very sure,’ 29 per cent “quite 
sure,’” and 64 per cent 

A closer analysis (Tare VIII) of the 41 per 
cent (N=46) who indicated they were ‘‘very 
of their first choice showed that in 44 


sure, 


sure”’ 


per cent of these cases the Inventory results 
and their first choice agreed; in 13 per cent of 
the cases their first choice on the question- 
naire agreed with the second score on the In- 
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Taste VIII 
An ANaAtysis oF Boys’ “‘Sureness’’ CHOICES 
AND AGREEMENT WITH INVENTORY 


Very Sure, Quite Sure, 
Per Cent Per Cent 


First choice agreeing with in- 
ventory 44 59 
First choice agreeing with sec- 
ond highest score on inven- 
tory 13 20 


Total 57 
Second choice agreeing with 
second highest score on in- 

ventory 18 39 
Second choice agreeing with 
first or third highest score on 

inventory 41 27 


ventory. Of the 37 per cent who were ‘quite 
sure’ of their first choice, the results on the 
questionnaire and the Inventory agreed in 59 
per cent of the cases; in 20 per cent, their first 
choices agreed with second highest score on 
the Inventory. 

On the second choice there was an agree- 
ment of 18 per cent with the Inventory of 
those who indicated ‘‘very sure’’ and 39 per 
cent agreement with those who were “‘quite 
sure. 

The second choice of the boys was the first 
or third on the Inventory for 41 per cent of 
the “‘very sure’’ and 27 per cent of the ‘‘quite 
sure. 

Roughly, about 50 per cent of the students 
who were “‘very sure’ or ‘quite sure’’ made 
their highest scores on the Inventory in occu- 
pational fields identical with their first 
choice; about 17 per cent of this group made 
second highest Inventory scores on occupa- 
tions identical with their first choice. By 
gross grouping, there is about two thirds of 
the “‘sure’’ boys who scored either highest or 
next highest in the occupations they had 
designated as first choice on the question- 
naire. 

The girls’ first choice (Taste IX) showed 
52 per cent “‘very sure,’’ 38 per cent ‘quite 
sure,’ and 10 per cent “‘uncertain.’’ Of the 
“very sure,” (Taste X) 41 per cent had the 
same first choice as the Inventory. Of those 
who were ‘‘quite sure,’ the first choices on 
the questionnaire and the Inventory coin- 
cided for 35 per cent of the cases. For an ad- 
ditional 21 per cent who were “‘very sure,”’ 


OCCUPATIONS 


Tasie IX 


Tue ‘‘Sureness’’ or Grrus’ Cuoice 


Very Sure Quire Sure Uncertain 
Per Per Per 
Choice No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent Tora! 


First 82 52 60 38 15 10 157 
Second 41 26 71 49 39 25 15] 
Third 25 17 52 36 66 47 143 


X 


An Anatysis or Grris’ “‘Sureness’’ Cxoices 
AND AGREEMENT WITH INVENTORY 


Very Sure, Quite Sure 
Per Cent Per Cent 


First choice agreeing with in- 
ventory 41 35 

First choice agreeing with sec- 
ond highest score on inven- 
tory 


Total 62 57 


Second choice agreeing with 

second highest score on in- 

ventory 24 14 
Second choice agreeing with 

first or third highest score on 

inventory 32 42 


their first choice became the second choice on 
the Inventory. Thus for about 60 per cent ot 
the girls who were ‘‘very sure’’ or “‘quit: 
sure’’ the first choice is either first or second 
on the Inventory. 

In the girls’ second choice 24 per cent of 
those who indicate ‘‘very sure’’ have the 
same second choice on the questionnaire and | 
on the Inventory, and an additional 32 per 
cent had their second choice as either the first 
choice or third choice on the Inventory. Of y 
those who were “‘quite sure’’ of their second 
choice, there were 14 per cent whose choices 
were the same as the Inventory, and for an 
additional 42 per cent their second choice be- ' 
came first or third on the Inventory. 

In the second choice, as with the boys, we 
find that the girls are less sure of their selec- 
tion, as only 26 per cent are “‘very sure,” 49 
per cente‘‘quite sure,’’ and 25 per cent 
certain."’ In the third choice, 17 per cent are 
“very sure,’’ 36 per cent “‘quite sure,"’ and 47 
per cent are “‘uncertain.”’ 


~ 
~ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The above data show that the correlation 
between the choices written on the question- 
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VOCATIONAL CHOICE AND INVENTORY SCORES 


naire and the scores on the Kuder Preference 
Record was 0.50 for girls and 0.59 for boys. 
The Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory 
correlations were 0.36 and 0.53 for girls and 
0.44 and 0.50 for boys. 

Previous studies have shown that the corre- 
lation between scores on different vocational 
inventories is about 0.50. Results of the 
present study show a similar relationship be- 
tween stated choices and the Cleeton and 
Kuder instruments. 

The question then is raised as to the “‘true™’ 
index of the pupil's vocational interest. Is it 
what he reports after carefully examining 
groups of occupations in an orientation 
course, or is it his score on a standardized in- 
ventory? Is the counselor justified in assum- 
ing that these inventories (correlating with 
stated choices of the order of 0.50) indicate the 
interest of the individual, or should he as- 
sume that the stated choice of the student 

with a correlation of 0.50 with inventories ) 

indicates his vocational interest? Are we 
justified in assuming that an individual has a 
‘true’ interest in a vocation? Even if he has, 
is it irrevocable? 

Since vocational] orientation in high school 
is usually done in terms of broad vocational 
areas, it is probably wise for the counselor to 
use a syllabus covering a general grouping of 
occupations and a questionnaire, and then by 
careful counseling help the pupil to evaluate 


Y Mr. Kopp has charge of rhe testing program in his school and counsels re- 
| turning G.l.’s. He holds a B.S. in Electrical Engineering and an M.S. 
| in Education from the University of Southern California. 

Lyle Tussing has a Ph.D. in industrial psychology from Purdue Univer- 
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Summary Report of Veterans in Training 


EVERETT P. 


McCUE 


Student, Teachers College, Columbia University 


5 hes G.I. Bill of Rights is giving veterans 
the chance for which thousands of them 
had never dared hope—an opportunity to 
‘make more money,” “‘be somebody,”” or 
‘‘do what they have always wanted to do,’ 
through furthering their education. This op- 
portunity, which is embodied in a monthly 
allowance from the government to the 
veteran for the sole purpose of study and 
training, is one of the greatest steps in democ- 
racy ever taken by any nation. Even the tax- 
payer's grumbles are muffled, and for us all it 
is of absorbing interest to learn how the 
veteran is availing himself of the chance to 

carve a career. What does he want to be? 

The Veterans Administration recently con- 
ducted a survey to ascertain the choice of 
training being selected by veterans of World 
War II. On October 31, 1946, of nearly four- 
teen million veterans, more than one and one- 
half million were enrolled in some kind of 
education. More than a million were regis- 
tered in schools, while more than a half mil- 
lion were engaged in ‘‘On-the-Job’’ pro- 
grams of training. In addition, more than 
150,000 had either completed or discontinued 
study during the month. These figures indi- 
cate that about 14 per cent of the veterans are 
receiving educational assistance under the 
“G.I. Bill of Rights." 

The data give educators material for 
thought. The training which the veterans 
selected for individual self-improvement in- 
dicates what they, as a group, regard as a per- 
petuation of the ‘American Way of Life” 
they have so recently fought for around the 
world. The average ‘‘G.I."" has not rushed 
into this program. For many it is the fulfill- 
ment of a hundred nights dreaming in a fox- 
hole. Like you and me they have spent idle 
time thinking over their past life, and like 
us, may have said, “‘If only I could start over 
again, things might be different."’ These are 


mature youths with another chance to get an 
education. 


They are deadly serious and self- 


critical. All reports indicate that they are 
doing an outstanding job. One need not be 
Over-optimistic to predict that they will be 
successful, providing there will be demand 
for the types of work for which they are pre- 
paring. The long hours of the mid-watch o 
the deck of a destroyer and the long night i: 
a foxhole did not give the veteran much in- 
sight into the industrial trends of Americ: 
for the next decade. It is the responsibility 
of educators, and particularly of vocationa 
counselors, to see that the needs of the coun- 
try are being met by the programs offered t 
the veterans and, by the same token, 
that the needs of the 


tO See 


INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
Approximately two-thirds of all veterans 
taking training under Public Law 346, popv- 
larly known as the *’G.I. Bill of Rights,’’ are 
enrolled in some kind of school. Tastz | 


gives the number of veterans and the types of 


institution in which they have enrolled. 


Taste 
V ETERANS IN Epuc ATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Number 

Type of of 
School Veterans 
Institutions of Higher Education 378,715 
Secondary Schools 40,271 
Vocational Schools 150,129 
Business Schools 43,317 
Elementary Schools 258 
Total | 612.69 


. Figures weed i in Tables I, II, III, and IV were compiled 
as of June 30, 1946. Enrollments for October 30, 1946, 
indicate that percentages will remain approximately the 
same. 


veteran are being filled. | 


Tasze II shows the types of institutional | 


training in which the highest percentages 
were enrolled. Liberal education heads this 
list with slightly more than 17 per cent of the 
veterans in this field. The survey included 
elementary schools in the breakdown into 
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Taste II 
CHOICE OF Courses 1n EpucaTIona INSTITUTIONS 
Total 
Course of | Per | Higher | Secondary Vocational) Business 
Training | No. | Cent /|Education| School School School 
Higher Education | 105,294 | 17.19 99,888 | oO 4.889 04 
Engineering 57,241 9.34 54,211 181 2,832 17 
Mechanical Courses 48,470 7.91 8,738 2,541 36,245 935 
Business Adm. & Com- | 
merce 39,188 6.40 32,407 82 | 754 | 5,945 
Agriculture & Related | 
Training 33,963 5.54 11,532 9,517 12,912 | 0 
Accounting 29,690 4.85 11,681 170 | ~~ 1,149 16,690 
High School 29,787 3.39 6 20,770 1] | 0 
Science 19,522 3.19 18,900 297 270 44 


types of institutions. The enrollment in ele- 
mentary schools is only 258 or 0.03 per cent. 


“Jos TRAINING” 


Of the half million in ‘‘Job Training,’’ 63 
per cent are in some phase of trade or indus- 
trial training. The survey lists 48 different 
fields of training with an additional 4 per cent 
under the heading of ‘‘Other Courses’’ or 
“Not Reported.’ The seven most popular 
fields selected, representing 66 per cent of all 
veterans in Training’’ under the ‘G.I. 
Bill,”’ appear in Taste III. 

Among those not found in the above table 
are such miscellaneous groups of jobs as: 
Agriculture and Related Training, 1.33 per 
cent; Banking and Finance, 0.23 per cent. 
Theology attracted only 21 veterans or less 
than 0.01 per cent. Chiropractors attracted 


Taste III 
or “‘Josp TRAINING’’ PROGRAMS 
Field of Per 
Training Number | Cent 
Mechanical Courses 57,060 | 17.95 
Metal Working 38,861 | 12.23 
Management & Super- 
vision 32,629 | 10.27 
Construction 29,682 | 9.34 
Salesmanshi 26,468 8.33 
Printing & Publishing 15,011 | 4.72 
Clerical & Office _ 11,360 | 3.57. 
Total | 211,071 | 66.71 


the fewest with only five veterans training on 
the job. It is interesting to note the 
who aspire to be morticians favor two to one 
the more lively techniques of the classroom 
for their training in Mortuary Science ovet 
the traditional morgue-techniques of ‘‘Job 
Training"’ in this occupation. 


IMPLICATIONS OF “‘Jop TRAINING’’ ProGRAM 


The demand for ‘‘Job Training’’ by the 
veterans should be noted by administrators in 
public schools. If this program proves to be 
successful for the veterans it may constitute a 
model for wide adoption of the “‘Job Train- 
ing’ technique in publiceducation. The idea 
is not new to educators but it has not pro- 
gressed rapidly except in isolated instances. 


Tue PRorgssions 


Veterans being trained for the professions 
are found in both ‘‘Job Training’ programs 
and in institutions. The numbers in selected 
fields are shown in Taste IV. Percentages in 
the professions run low but an increase can be 
predicted inasmuch as many veterans in 
liberal education are taking pre-professional 
courses. 

How the ‘“‘Job Training” 
adapted to professional education is suggested 
in Taste IV, which shows the number in 
training for seven professions. While it ts 
normally expected that a prospective dentist 
for example, would seek his training in a 
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school of dentistry, 57 of the 2,675 enrolled 
are tabulated as being in a ‘‘Job Training” 
program. Presumably such men have com- 
pleted academic training in the occupation 
and are re-orienting themselves in the offices 
of private practitioners. 

Several limitations affect the interpretation 
of these data. In the first place, hard and fast 
lines are not drawn between secondary 
schools and vocational schools. The Veter- 
ans Administration collected the data from 
all over the country and from concerns not 
acquainted with the terminology of educa- 
tors. For example, in classifying the veter- 
ans taking training in accounting, one may 
be classified under the heading of business 
school, another under vocational 
Still another who is studying in a business 
college is placed under the heading of higher 
education. Under the heading ‘*Liberal Edu- 
cation”’ in this survey, six hundred thousand 
are listed as being enrolled in institutions of 
higher education; more than four thousand 
are in vocational schools, five hundred in 
business schoois, and eleven in elementary 
schools. Such in Classification 
‘makes interpretation of the data difficult. 

Two groups of veterans are not included in 
this survey. There are more than 150,000 
veterans who are securing vocational re- 
habilitation training under Public Law 16. 
Many of these are taking the same type of 
training as those under Public Law 346. In 
addition, there are many veterans who are 
now in school but are not registered under the 
“G.I. Bill."" These veterans are taking 
courses to meet college requirements in 
tuition-free secondary schools and are saving 
the benefits accrued in the Armed Services 
(one year of training for all, plus one year of 


variation 


OCCUPATIONS 


school. 


training for every year of Service) to be ap 
plied to the more expensive college educatio 
they will take later. 

These veteran students are expected to com- 
pensate to some extent for the shortage 
students caused by the war. Governmen: 
does not consider the money spent on th; 
type of training a “‘handout’’ or merely ; 
“bonus."” It is regarded as a sound invest. 
ment in America. The veterans are taxing t 
the limit the existing facilities for educatio: 
and training of all kinds. 

The trend is clear; it remains for the publi: 
to support the types of programs needed an 
for educators to develop these programs. |; 
is not being starry-eyed to hope that the ty 
of financial aid being given to the veterans ¢ 
further their education may become the a 
cepted practice in the future as this country 
approach to the problem of providing equa! 
ity of opportunity for all American youth. 

The detailed report, entitled Education and ) 
Training, can be secured free of charge fro: 
the Public Relations Office, Veterans Ad 
ministration, Washington 25,D.C. A Stati 
tical Summary of Veterans Administration is te- 
leased monthly by this same office. The 
summary covers most of the activities 
handled by the Veterans Administration. [: 
includes Veteran Population, Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Education and Training, Loans, In 
surance, Hospitalization, and others. The dat 
given in the October summary include tota 
figures for sixteen different activities for the 
current month and two previous months. A 
series of eye-catching graphs accompany the 
summary giving statistics from June, 1945, ¢ 
date. Glossy prints of these for reproductio 
are available on request. 
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Tasue IV 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Jos TRAINING ScHOOLS 
Field No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Engineering 2,684 2.9 57,241 97.1 
Law 802 4.2 18,428 95.8 
Education 31 0.2 16,146 99.8 
Medicine | 638 6.2 9,277 93.8 ‘ 
Dentistry 57 2.2 2,618 97.8 
Architecture 314 10.8 2,601 89.2 
Theology 21 0.9 2,315 99.1 
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Denver, Colorado 

Borp R. Swe, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Middletown, New York 

Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Ethical Practices Committee 
School of Education, College of the City of New York 
Occupational Research Division 
Director, Division of Occupational Research, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 
Placement and Follow-up Division 


Chairman Epira Durr Gwinn 


| Office of Education, all of Washington, D. C. 


Special Assistant, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
City Directors of Guidance Counselors 


Large and small high schools, employment counselors, V. A. counselors, etc. 


9:30 A.M. Opening Session 
Trends in Vocational Guidance 


President, National Vocational Guidance Association; Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


11:00 to 12:15 A.M. Discussion Groups 
To follow through on topics presented by Dr. Wrenn groups will meet in both morning and afternoon sessions, 
with outstanding leaders in charge 


12:15 P.M. Luncheon Meetings 


2:15 P.M. Discussion Groups 
Continuing discussion from the morning session 
3:30 P.M. Delegate Assembly 
All members and friends of NVGA are invited to attend; only Official Delegates may votre. Each Official Dele- 
gate must present to the Credential Committee at the Convention a certificate signed by his Branch President and 
Secretary. Alternates must also present signed certificates. 


1:30 P.M. Reception by Central Ohio Branch, NVGA 
6:00 P.M. Group Dinners 


Administration and Supervision Division; Alumni of Teachers College, Columbia University; and other groups 


8:00 P.M. Evening Session 
Contribution of Government Agencies to Vocational Guidance and Personnel Problems: Ewan ¢ lague, 
of Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor; Robert Gox dwin, Director, U. S. Employment Service; 
Ira D. Scott, Director of Adjustment and Guidance Section, V. A.; E. B. Norton, Deputy Commissioner, U. S 


Director 


Sunpay, Marca 30 
7:30 to 9:00 A.M. Group Breakfasts 


Branch Membership Committee 
Rosert H. SHarrer 


Chairman 
Borp R. Swem 


Presiding 


' There will be additional speakers whose names do not appear here as final program arrangements had not been 
completed as we go to press. —The Editors. 
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Ethical Practices Committee 
Chairman 
Occupational Research Committee 
Chairman 
Vocational Book Displays and Posters 


Head Counselor, Arts High School, Newark, New Jersey 


J. Hare 


Lester J. 


GERTRUDE 


Discussants 
Isabel Capwell, Director of Gui lance, N North Arlington, N. J.; John Charlton, Coordinator of Guidance ar 
Placement Nya ac ck, N. Y.; Floyd Cummings, Director of Guidance, Neenah, Wis.; John Hughes, Guida 
Evaluation Consultan t, California Test Bureau; James Nethercort, Director of Guidance, London, O 
Canada. 


9:00 A.M. General Session 
Meeting Contemporary Problems in Guidance . 


11:00 A.M. 
Everyone may 


12:30 to 2:00 P.M. 


Free Period 
attend church of his choice. 
Group Luncheons 
Branch Membership Committee 
Boyp R. Swem, Chairman 


Organizing New Branches and Reviving Old Branches 
Professor of Psychology, Spring field Col lege, Spring field, Massachusetts 


International Relations Committee 


Chairman 


Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Presiding 
Prof 


Most to an International Program of Vocational Guidance? 


Editor, OccuPaTIONs; 


How May NVGA Contribute 


Marcaret E 


. Former NVGA Presidents M. R. Trasug and Marcaret Benner 


Setu ARsENIAN 


BENN 


. Harry D. 
fessor r of Education, “Teachers Coll lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Haroip Snyp 


Executive Secretary, Commission on International Educational Reconstruction, American Council on Education, 


Washington, D. C. 


2:00 to 3:30 P.M. Group Meetings 


Administration and Supervision Division 
Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
State Supervisor, O.1.G.S., Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
Administrative Provisions for Guidance in Schools 
Director, Div. Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


In-Service Training of Counselors 
Occupational Information and Guidance, U. 


Counselor Trainer, College of Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
Branch Membership Committee 

Chairman 

Planning for 1947-1948 


Counseling Committee 
Chairman 


Harocp H. 


Bix.er 


Rurvs D. 
Warren K. Layr 
FRANKLIN R. Ze: 


Office of Education, ‘ashington, D.C. 
Cuarues F. 


Hupoin 


. Born R. Swe 


CurisTINgE Metcu 


Wuus E. Duca» 


Director of Personnel, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Presiding 
C hief, ducational Counseling, "eterans d ministration, Wa shington, D. C. 


Improving Counseling Services 

Director of Adv isement and Guidance, Veterans Administration, u ‘ashington, D.C. 

Ethical Practices Committee 
Chairman ‘ 
Round Table on Ev of Guidance Agencies 
Individual Appraisal Committee 

Dean, Student Personnel and Guidance, Chico State College, Chico, California 
Taking Stock of Our Needs in the Area of Individual Appraisal 


. GWENDOLEN ScHNBEIDLER 


Ira D. Scort 


Avpert J. Harri 


. Hucs M. Bew 
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9:00 A.M. 
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Instruction Committee 
Mitton E. Hann 


Chairman 


Director, Psychological Services Center, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

The Experts View Group Guidance 

Discussants: John Butler, John Darley, Mitchell Dreese, Robert Hoppock, Ward Nichols, Donald Super, Leona 
Tyler, Arthur Traxler 


International Relations Committee 


Chairman . E. Bennett 


Vocational Guidance Programs and Needs in War-Devastated Countries: Harold Snyder; H. Seamans, Division 
of Public Relations, State Department, Washington, D. C.; Edgar Fisher, Asst. Director, Institute of Inter 
national Education, New York, N. Y. 


Legislation Committee 


Chairman Heven E. Samunt 
Counselor, Gordon Jr. High School, Washington, D. C. 


Recent Legislation Pertaining to the Field of Guidance "er Max F. Baur 
Director, Vocational Service Bureau, B'nai Brith, Washington, D. ( 


GERTRUDE SCHERMERHORN 


Legislation Concerning Child Labor . . . .. . 
Regional Child Labor Consultant, Children's Bureau, Washington, D. 


Licensing Legislation . Leonarp M, Mier 
Director, Veterans Administration Guidance Center, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Placement and Follow-up Division 


‘ 
The Role of Placement and Follow-up in the Development of Human Resources of Democracy HBLEN 
Director, Vocational Advisory Service, New York, N.Y. 


Professional Training Division 


(Preparation and Certification ) 
Professor of Education, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


Professional Licensing and Competence of Personnel Workers Wittis Duoan 


Public Relations Committee 
Promoting Vocational Guidance in the School System and the Community 


Rehabilitation Committee 
Chairman M. R. Trasut 
Round Table Discussion 
Group Guidance Demonstration 
Presiding Prpinsxy 
Michigan State College 
Occupational Information . Rosert Hoppock 
Professor of Education, New York University 


3:45 to 5:30 P.M. Delegate Assembly—Second Meeting 
6:30 P.M. Dinner 
8:00 Evening Meeting 


Education for More Creative Human Relationships Ernest O. Mets 

Dean, School of Education, Washington Square College, New York University 

Other Meetings: In addition to the meetings scheduled above there will be conferences for special groups. Among 

these to be represented at the Convention are Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, USES, Veterans Administra- 

tion (Adjustment and Guidance Section), State Supervisors of Guidance, Jewish Vocati nal 
for Guidance of Rural Youth. 


Service, Alliance 


Monpbay, Marcu 31 


Publications Committee 


Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


What Are the Publication Needs of NVGA? 


(a) How Can Occupations Meet the Needs of NVGA?—Leonarp M. Mitrer 


(b) New Goals for Occupations—H. D. Krrson 
(c) New Publications for Counselors—Marouzrtte W. Zaporeon, Chief, Employment Section, Women's Bureau, 


U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Visits: Placement and Guidance Departments of Ohio State University, Bureau of Juvenile Research, Counseling 


Division of Ohio State Employment Service, State Department of Mental Hygiene, etc. 


Exhibits: Opportunity for more leisurely study of government and commercial exhibits, newest books, pamphlets. 


visual aids, bulletins, manuals, etc. 


Group Meetings: See Other Meetings above. 
Noon Conferences with Specialists 


Convention Adjourns 


National Association of Deans of Women 
March 29-31 


Neil House 


Vice-President, American Council on Education 
Education for Human Understanding. . . . . . 
Psychology Department, Wayne University 
U. 5S. Department of Labor 
Woman Educators in a World of Conflicting Values 
Saran BLANDING, President, Vassar College 
Maroaret Morariss, Dean, Pembroke College 


Exsiz May Smrrutss, President, CGPA; Dean of Women, Occidental College 


Sectional Meetings 
University Section: M. Eunice Hilton, Harriet Hayes, Helen B. Schleman, es al. 
College Section: C. Gilbert. Wrenn, Helen Voorhees, Margaret Doty 
Teachers College Section: Lecture and Sound Film, Stewart B. Hamblen 
Panel—Deans of Women in the Period of National Crisis 


A.J. 
Waits, 


Dororny Srrattox 


Junior College Section: How May We Help Students Adjust to College? Panel—Ruth E. Rice, Grace E. Curtis, Heles 


B. Holton. Address, Esther Lloyd-Jones 


~~ School Section: Military Experience Points Out Needed Changes in the Educational Program of the High Scho 


irl, Dorothy C. Gratton 


Vespers Service 
Sunday, 4:30 p.m. . 


To Bs ANNouNCcE! 


Group Luncheons, Saturday, 12:15 p.m. Luncheon, Sunday, 1:00 p.m. 
Dinner, Saturday, 6:30 p.m. Forma! Banquet, Sunday, 7:00 


Luncheon, Monday, 12:15 p.m. 


Chairman, Program Committee—Ruta O. McCarn, Northwestern University 
President, Ture University of Louisville 


The Grad 
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American College Personnel Association 
March 29-30 


Fort Hayes Hotel 


K. W. Vavuoun 


Director, The Graduate Record Examination 
Some Impressions About Personnel Work in Educational Institutions in Germany with Implications for America . 
Dean of Students, University of Minnesota 
Higher Education and Labor Relations Donan J. Suanx 
Director of Student Personnel, N. Y. State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


The College Personnel Worker's Responsibility for the Improvement of Reading eG ‘ Ruta Strano 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Review of New Books and Pamphlets on Occupations Published from 1942-1947 . « « « « Ropert Hoppock 


Professor of Education, New York University 
Symposium on Specific Contributions of the Personnel Programs of the Armed Forces 
George A. Pierson, Dean of Students, University of Utah; Edward S. Jones, Dean of Students, University of Buffalo; 
Lt. Col. T. Ernest Newland, West Point; Joseph C. Heston, Director, Bureau of Testing and Research, DePauw 
University; John H. Rohrer, Assoc. Prof. of Psychology, University of Oklahoma; Frank S. Loescher, Am 
Friends Service Committee; Hugh M. Bell, Dean, Student Personnel and Guidance, Chico State College; and 
others to be announced 


crical 


Luncheon—Saturday noon Banquet—Saturday evening 
ACPA Adjournment—Sunday evening 
Chairman, Program Committee—Wenpk t S. Dysincer, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ilinois 
President, D. D. Fever, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
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Edztortal Comment + + 


The United Nations’ Interest in Vocational Guidance 


_ NEED for vocational guidance is just as 
acute in other countries as it is in the 
United States.!_ As we have intimated in the 
pages of this Journal, agencies in various 
countries have been, for many years, prosecut- 
ing vocational guidance. In France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, there have existed na- 
tional associations of vocational counselors. 
For some years before World War I there was 
an International Conference on Applied Psy- 
chology which served as a rallying point for 
persons interested in vocational guidance in 
various countries, chiefly European. This 
conference met annually until the beginning 
of the war. 

Further activity of an international order 
emanated from the League of Nations. The 
Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles contained strong recommendations 
looking toward international action on be- 
half of the betterment of employment condi- 
tions. This cause became the responsibility 
of the International Labor Office which was 
a branch of the League. The interest of this 
Office in vocational guidance was indicated 
in the following pronouncement by one of its 
early executives: 

Vocational guidance is a problem that in- 
terests directly the activity of the Inter- 
national Labor Office because it constitutes 
one of the primary conditions 1or the realiza- 
tion of the program of reforms set forth in the 
preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It may be considered as the basis of 
practically all the measures prescribed in the 
Treaty of Peace for the amelioration of the 
conditions of work and for the realization of 
social justice, which must form the bases of 
universal peace. 

Specifically, it plays a capital role in ‘‘the 
organization of technical and vocational in- 


1F, J. Keller and M. S. Viteles, Vocational Guidance 
Throughout the World. New York, Norton, 1937. 


struction,’’ because it has for its purpose th 
selection of the well-endowed. It is the con 
dition of “‘rational recruitment of labor, 
because it seeks to determine exactly the apti- 
tudes of each one. It furnishes the worker 
with a weapon in his “‘battle against unen.- 
ployment,"’ because it increases his technica 
value. 
wage’’ because it raises his earning capacit 
to a maximum. It constitutes a ‘‘protectio: 
to workers against general or occupation: 
diseases and against industrial accidents, b 
cause it tends to give each one a job tha 
accords with his physical capacities. 


cents,’’ because on the one hand it has for it 
to guide them at the threshold 
i 


fe; and on the other, to determine ‘‘the con- 
ditions necessary for the extension of their 


education and for the development of the 
hysique,’’ it has an important bearing up 
the protection of women’ because it tak¢ 


account of the physical and moral factors in- 


volved in women’s work. It plays a part 
that which concerns the disabled veteran 


because it is at the basis of vocational te 


education, the results of which will serve t 


determine the degree of incapacity of th 


mutilé. It can contribute to the ‘defense 


workers employed in foreign lands’ becaus: 


the phenomenon of emigration requires 
specific study of the ethnic elements whos 
influence from a vocational point of view 
clearly important. Finally, having for 


ideal the realization for each individual of the 
occupation which best suits his aptituc 


and his tastes, and which procures for hin 
the deepest and most lasting satisfactions 
vocational guidance appears to be that cor 


dition of “‘moral and intellectual well-bein: 


of wage-earners,’’ recognized by the signator 
powers of the Treaty of Peace as being © 
primary importance fromJan internation: 
point of view.” 


In seeking to serve the cause of vocations 


guidance throughout the world, the Inte! 


It aids in assuring him a ‘‘living 


It isa 
measure of protection for children and adoles. 
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aational Labor Office used its channels to 
effect interchange of information and tech- 
niques. It effected relationships among vo- 
cational guidance agencies and related organi- 
zations such as those concerned with labor 
relations, welfare, etc. 

Now that the League is replaced by the 
United Nations, the new organization should 
assume leadership in vocational guidance. 
One appropriate vehicle is UNESCO—United 
Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization now being established, though 
the International Labor Office may also re- 
vive its efforts on behalf of vocational gui- 
dance. In seeing to it that United Nations 
include vocational guidance among its ser- 
vices, the National Vocational Guidance As- 
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sociation should appropriately take the initia- 
tive. Itis doing so through its Committee on 
International Relations. The Committee? has 
conferred with officials of the United States 
government who represent our interests in 
UNESCO. They have assured us that chan- 
nels will be open for our plea. The Com- 
mittee is also writing to leaders in vocational 
guidance in other countries who may be mak- 
ing similar petitions to their governments so 
that we may act in concert with them and 
make a united effort on behalf of the inter- 
nationalization of vocational guidance. 


H. D. K. 


2 Margaret E. Bennett is the Chairman. The full 
personnel of the Committee will be announced later 


NVGA Members 


You have received your copy of the tentative program of the Colum- 
bus Convention, your hotel reservation card, your special meals reser- 
vation card, and your registration card. Please fill out and return 


these cards at once. 


Prompt action will assure you of the reserva- 
tions you desire. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


Let Us “Think on These Things” 


A PRE-CONVENTION DISCUSSION 


The President’s Letter 


uR FiELD of work is facing a difficult 

problem in its rapid expansion. De- 
mands for personnel workers in government 
agencies, social agencies, colleges, and 
universities are especially pressing and far 
exceed the supply of trained people. This is 
partly the result of the adjustments accom- 
panying conversion to post-war conditions. 

An even greater factor is the much more 
ready acceptance of the personnel function as 
a significant aspect of an agency or institu- 
tion. It has at last been rather widely ac- 
cepted that dealing intelligently with the 
human element in an organization requires 
time, training, and skills peculiar to that 
function. People cannot be dealt with as can 
figures and inanimate objects; they are re- 
acting organisms and their reaction affects 
their performance as workers, students, or 
members of society. The extensive use of 
personnel procedures during the war period 
has fixed personnel work as an accepted and 
necessary function. 

This increase in the demand for personnel 
workers of all kinds has come at an unfortu- 
nate time as far as supply is concerned. We 
haven't had graduate training under way for a 
very long period since the war and you can't 
select, train, provide interneship experience 
for, and place professional people without 
limiting the numbers involved and taking 
time for the job. 

This discussion is becoming too academic! 
In straightforward language our problem is 
that we cannot provide a sufficient number of 
qualified and trained people to meet the de- 


mand and the result is that many positior 
will be filled by poorly qualified and u 
trained personnel. Every agency is doing it 
best, but the VA and colleges in particular ar 
filling too many positions with people no: 
possessing minimum qualifications. Fur. 
thermore, these standards are not clear! 
enough defined. Now, of all times, NVG 
must do its part to establish professiona 
standards and make them stick. In spite o! 
all the encouraging things just said about th: 
demand for trained workers, too many en 
ployers, particularly in the schools, disr 
gard standards of minimum qualifications ani } 
training. 

Our Committee on Professional Member 
ship has established a base for professional 
qualifications. It is a low base and need 
revision. Our Committees on Professional 
Training and Certification have made carefi ; 
studies of minimum standards and hav 
available reports concerning them. 
can you do to see that these recommendatio | 


are put into effect? Each NVGA membe: 
needs to concern himself about standard: 
if the profession is to be protected agains 
deterioration. Standards for commercial ani } J 
other agencies are being sought by our Com- } 
mittee on Ethical Standards. The names o! 
the Committee Chairmen are on the last pag: ; 7 
of this issue. What will you do to keep the 4 
present expansion from hurting us all? : 
This is written January 24 on a plane be | ; 
tween Columbus and Chicago, the next-to- 
the-last lap of an eleven-day trip in the in 
terests of NVGA. I spoke to the Branches «! 
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Cr 


t. Louis and Washington, D. C. (later dates man (A. M. Wellington), Exhibits chairman 
include those in Chicago, Kansas City, Phila- (Harold Edgerton), and the Council Loca! 


lelphia,and Baltimore); worked ona possible Arrangements chairman (C. L. Shartle) in 

new headquarters site and buttonholed speak- Columbus. We're going to have a great 
G.A. ers for our Convention Program Committee, Convention; note the program material is 
=== in Washington, D. C.; spent time with our this issue—and I'l] see you there! Re: 

hard-working Headquarters staff in New ber, you can’t keep professionally alert a 


York on matters of Convention, Directory, growing without professional stimulation 
expansion, etc; received highly encouraging and association.—C. Gilbert Wrenn, Presi 
reports from our Local Arrangements chair- dent. 


Professional Membership 


Professional Membership has received considerable attention in many Branches 


1 
dt — the past few months. The St. Louis Branch is one of several Branches which 
ne is have been discussing Professional Membership problems. An active Committee has 
Mafia been functioning under the Chairmanship of Julia Alsberg. | Each of the Branches 
wi will certainly be interested in the suggestions of this Committee. It is hoped that 
yi other Branches will formulate ideas about Professional Membership which can be 
Fur. freely discussed and acted upon at the annual Convention at Columbus.—C. L. 
lear! SHARTLE, Chairman, Professional Membership Committee. 
VG 
ona f A. The Professional Membership Committee a. List of persons trained and avail- 
ite of of the St. Louis Branch of the NVGA able for employment ; 
it the suggests that National and Branch Com- b. List of job opportunities 
en mittees study these problems so that in- c. NVGA employment service on a 
lise dividuals will be stimulated to become fee basis 
sand § professional members: d. Provision for fellowships and 
1. Certification and standardization of scholarships for further profes 
sional study 


tber requirements for professional workers 


(or members) 3. Research studies on a local or Na- 


tional basis 
eed a. Educational: a. Salary 
ona (1) Courses recommended as a b. Employment opportunities 
eft Core curriculum c. Data dealing with certification or 
rave fl (2) Uniformity in name and standardization 
"hat course content among col- d. Job duties of professional workers 
on leges 4. Promotional work 
ih (3) Recruitment of personnel for B. Some consideration should be given to 
a training dealing with two groups of members of 
inst b. Experience: the Association: | 
1. Those qualified to become profes 
and (1) Minimum educational train- sional members but who are not now 
m- ing experiences recommended engaged in any of the four activities 
$ of (2) Recruitment of suitable in- of the professional member as out 
age (3) lined in the constitution 
th @ “lie 2. Those members who are not cligible 
For indos for professional membership and yet 
he- who are engaged in many of the 
to- c, activities which lead to qualifica- 
y factors tion.—(Mrs.) Heren CuNNINGHAM, 
2. Consideration of employment possi- Harotp Smutz, F.L. Caampers, JULIA 


be bilities for the professionally trained Axsperc, Chairman 


— 


Il. 


Suggestions for Increasing the Membership in Branches 


Branch Membership Bulletin, 1947 


The Officers and Trustees of NVGA wish to have a useful Branch Bulletin that 
will answer the most frequent questions that arise in organizing and maintaining 


a vigorous Branch. This list of suggestions is by no means exhaustive. If you ti 


have successfully used a plan not included here, tell us what steps you took. Your 
experience can help others. Will you please read and carefully consider the following 
draft and send your suggestions to the Chairman, or via your delegate as your con- 


tribution to the discussion which will take place at the Columbus Convention? It is 0 


proposed that as a result of this discussion a similar Bulletin will be prepared and 
later distributed to the Branches. 


Program. There is, of course, no substitute for a worth-while program when 
comes to getting and holding members. It may not mean an elaborate program. So: 
of the very best, as to holding power, are those where little groups, with no “‘guej 
speaker,’’ meet and eat together, ete and exchange ideas on shele guidance pr 
lems. Dynamic interest on the part of members is contagious. Those who come ; 
casual visitors return again and again. 


Direct Mail. Use the post office, with mimeographed materials, invitations to mee 

ings, etc. 

1. Organize your mailing list so you can reach all categories: 

Branch officers heads. 

‘‘National’’ members of your Branch for NVGA business. 

Entire Branch membership. 

Non-members, but ‘prospects.’ This includes ‘‘delinquent’’ members, visitor 

names handed in, etc. See below for more ways to get prospects. 

e. Official personnel: superintendents, principals, Employment Service manager 
industrial personnel, agencies which should be represented, if the heads then 
selves do not join. 

2. Though some mailings will go only to groups a, b, and c, don’t hesitate to use 
and e frequently, at least twice a year; it costs very little extra, and a single new 
member is worth the cost and effort. 

3. Always provide some convenient type of “‘response."’ If it is an invitation to : 
meeting, the reservation card; if an annual “dues letter, the remittance slip. 
news letter may include: ‘‘Do you know someone who should be added to ou 
mailing list?’’ Or an inquiry for news items, a questionnaire on current problems— 
if the Branch covers a wide area. When mailing to the inclusive list, an ‘Applica 
tion for Membership’’ blank is always good strategy. 

4. For every meeting, urge members to bring friends and visitors. Then be sure tha‘ 
a registration slip is used at each meeting, on which every non-member signs hi 
name and address. The blank should ree a the question, “‘Are you interested | 
joining?’’ A good plan is to have everybody—members and visitors—fill out at 


attendance slip of this kind. The new names go directly on the mailing list o! 


““prospects."’ 

5. Be sure that you ask members regularly to name new prospects. Watch especial] 
for persons who move into the area. Every Branch has found persons who exclaim 
“Why didn’t you invite me before?’” Many who had been active members an 


officers have had to search diligently when moving to a new place to find wher 


to join their NVGA Branch. 


6. To increase your lists, ask the Headquarters National Office to send you names o! 


persons in your area whose memberships have lapsed. 


7. Concentrate on special prospect lists in the light of current program topics. For 


example, when one Branch had a USES authority discussing ‘Entry Occupations, 


rm 


9. 
Pe 
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and Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, a district superintet lent and 
several managers or interviewers of the Employment Service were invited and 
attended. The interest continued. See section IV below 

8. Follow-up pays. Don’t drop the name of someone who should belong, just becau 
no response is secured the first time. All of us know we delay the new moves we 

at intend to make, and those who care enough, keep us in mind. So will your prospects 
ng ; often be “almost persuaded,"’ and need only another reminder to join in the next 
event. 
ur 9. Don’t neglect newspaper notices of events to come and events that have passed 
74 These often catch the eye of those you may have missed on your mailing list. Good 
2- | publicity will win and hold members 
, 1. Personal Mail and Phone Calls. 

1. A direct letter, a phone call, a person-to-person invitation, and best of all, “I'll 


pick you up on the way to our meeting."’ These personalized individual ; 


i 
are very effective. They do not supplant I and II, but they are a “‘super’’ { 


when 4 2. This technique can be organized and still remain personal. In Baltimore the Mem 
m. Sonj bership Chairman “wrote a personal letter to each new prospect, then followed it 
O “‘gucy up with a telephone call and in some cases a visit. We have endeavored to make 
Ace pr each new member a friend."’ 
come ; 
Special Situations. The foregoing are methods that are continuously applicab! 
Sometimes plans can be used only once, as in starting a Branch or in certain othe 
to special circumstances. 


1. Meetings that consider guidance topics are often held under other auspices—a 


teachers’ college, a State Education department, a vocational edt nve 

etc. Be present and talk with those you meet; get the list of names of those who 

attended. This is a nucleus from which a new Branch may be formed,,or new lift 

~ brought to an old one. If the Branch covers a wide area, there might be more than 
visitor one such meeting. 


ucation convention, 


2. Sometimes meetings for this particular purpose can be arranged, starting just witl 
ana fer “Guidance problems,”’ not with the idea of forming a Branch. The State Superviso 
S then is a key resource person. If a real interest is found, it may then be preserved and 

extended by initiating the move to organize. This is the normal way to get started 
O use C® the organization growing out of a group of interested persons who want to continue 
new meeting, rather than starting out to ‘form an organization.” 

i 3. Baltimore reports another project: In 1931 teams of two, three, or four members 
m toi ® were organized. These teams visited various sections of the state at dinner meetings 
ip. A arranged by the State Supervisor. Those attending later received personal invita 
CO Our tions to a meeting of the Maryland Vocational Guidance Associatic Upon theit 
lems— arrival, each had a Branch member as a personal host who introduced the guest to 
pplica the group. Here again we find the effectiveness of the “personal"’ touch 

4. One plan frequently used is the organization of a Section on Guidance at the regional! 
© that or zone meeting of the State Teachers Association. If there is a NVGA Branch it 
ns hi can take the lead in making arrangements; several Branches might collaborate 
ted i The Guidance Section may meet simultaneously with other Sections. You can thus 
ut al get a wider choice of special speakers and resource persons. Persons not in the 
ist Oi teaching profession should be invited to attend. A good prospect list would result 

; from such a meeting—prospects for an existing Branch or for one about to be fi yrmed 
cially A luncheon meeting is also an excellent means of attracting a larger, more repre 
laim sentative audience, as it would not conflict with other Section meetings 
Pus 5. Don’t overlook the local administrators. They meet frequently quite apart from 
vhere counselors. Perhaps they do not need suggestions for topics, but they will welcom« 

new ideas which may be included in their programs. Whether they limit a meeting 
es ol to their own group or bring in counsclors, the cause is advanced, and follow-up 

: work can be arranged. If a luncheon cannot be fitted into the program, several 

For small groups may meet simultaneously for the discussion of specific problems. The 
ms, following sequence is an actual case. A principal who couldn't attend a monthly 


| 
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administrative meeting asked his director of guidance to go, as guidance was jp. 


cluded on the agenda. The discussion aroused so much interest that someone sa ud . 
‘Why don’t we each bring our chief counselor next month?’’ This they did. Th. Pye? if 
counselors deliberated for an hour before dinner, then both groups joined for the res; JPthe me 
of the evening. The counselors said, “‘Let’s meet again the next time.’” Thereafter Why 1 
they met frequently apart from the principals’ one. An NVGA Branch, covering Mfrom th 
a wider area than this group was practically dead for some years, wartime trans. [and use 
portation problems being one factor. The counselors in the county, after several Frecruits 
meetings, decided to invite all the members of the defunct Branch to a meeting : 
plan for its revival. One more meeting and the reorganization of the Branch took 
place—about a year from the first spontaneous group mecting. 
New Branches. Many of the suggestions already given have particular refere: 
to starting a Branch. Remember that someone must always ‘‘start the ball rolling 
It is bound to begin with only two or three talking it over. Then comes the sea: 
to find others who might be interested; sharing your enthusiasm with other perso 
setting a time for a group meeting; explaining the routine with some resource pers 
at hand; electing at least temporary officers or a steering committee. If a tangib|: 
interest is already strong, immediate organization may be feasible. In many cas 
the first move will merely be “‘let’s meet again’’ to talk over mutual problems, wi: 
a Chairman named to assemble them. The second time it is logical to raise t 
question, ‘Shouldn't we have a tangible organization, and tie up with the natio: 
group?’” The NVGA headquarters can be relied on to assist at this point.—Boy 
R. Swem, Chairman, Branch Membership Committee. The | 
of stabi 
Bell, Ch 
Ban Fr 
Russell 
D3, sub 
You Can Increase Membership > 
A 
Stressed 
Calling All Secretaries—And Membership Chairmen! Acces an 
use of 
ouLD you like to begin the fiscal year had been remitted promptly to headquarters recordit 
\X) in the fall with 90 per cent of your so that a total of at least 3,600 were paid up Phe sum 
members already paid up? What would be by September, would not the impetus have ccmber 
the effect on your membership roll if you carried the number much higher by December have a 
could devote the same energetic effort in the 1? 1947. 
fall to getting NEW members and the renew- Therefore, we propose that in every Branch: 
als of a few who were short of memory or you make the normal “‘pay-up"’ date the last 
cash in May or June that you nowexpend in meeting of the current year rather than the “AG 
persuading old members to renew and retain first meeting of the new year. Bills shoul! J Gui 
their standing in your Branch? be sent as early as late May or June for the for - 
Look at the national ‘‘Branch Count’ in following year. Teachers, at least, would bx Ma ee 
the November issue of Occupations (page glad to relieve the strain on the first paycheck —~ 
120). June 30, 1946, the total membership in the fall when other association member- | Vs 
was 4,276; October 1, it was 1,591. We ships are due. Others experience a feeling of ‘ye! 
know, of course, that many renewals were pleasure in being able to say, ‘‘Paid in ad- np 
made in October and November; during the vance."’ Dnit a 
same period many new members joined There would still be the grace period in the & ¢.; “I 
NVGA. The December count rose to 3,765. fall before a member would be actually ‘‘de- @ pitts 
But if these members had renewed for the linquent’’; but it is hardly fair for your mem- ‘cn 


ensuing year in May or June, and their dues 


bers to expect the membership machinery t 


the Adj 
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os ild up full steam the very first thing in the In a certain fairy land you have to run fast 
1. Thepevear, if everyone has delayed renewing and to stay where you are."" Wouldn't it remove 
the ree the membership roll has dropped to zero. your NVGA Branch from that fairy land if 
-teafter Why not have a backlog of paid-up members —_ you enthusiastically campaigned for renewal 
Vering fifrom the previous year already ‘‘in the bag,’’ of all memberships before signing off for the 
 trans- [and use your time and energy in seeking new summer season?—Boyrp R. Swem, Chairman. 
Several Brecruits. Branch Membership Committee. 
tin 
h to 
feret 
lling 
per 
y 
po News of Branches 
s¢ 
tior 
B Southern California Maine 

) 

The Veterans Administration has ended its How school and home can cooperate in sex 


developmental stage and is entering a period 
of stabilization, according to James E. Rus- 
Kell, Chief, Advisement and Guidance Section, 
San Francisco Regional Office, V. A. Dr. 
Russell spoke at the dinner meeting, January 
23, substituting for Ira B. Scott, National 
Director of Advisement and Guidance Service 
for Vocational Rehabilitation. Dr. Russell 
stressed the need for more research in various 
areas and indicated that VA will institute the 
use of a Hollerath system of collecting and 
arters wecording data. Reports from members of 
id yp he summer workshop were given at the De- 
kember meeting. Plans are being made to 


have 

mber wave another workshop in the summer of 
1947. 

ancl 

> Jas Chicago 

1 the 

ould AGO Wartime Activities: Implications 

ge Hor Guidance and Personnel’’ was discussed at 


id | tk the meeting, February 3. The speaker was 
Marion W. Richardson, a partner in Richard- 
sber- (PO Bellows, Henry, and Company; editor 

wf Psychometrika; and a director of the Psy- 
thometric Society. He had formerly been 
Chief of the Educational and Psychological 
7 q nit and Supervisor of Test Construction, U. 
Civil Service Commission. During the war 
| ghe was Chief of the Personnel Research Sec- 
to Classification and Replacement Branch, 
the Adjutant General's Office. 


education was discussed by Dr. Quincy of the 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Maine, at the meeting on February §. A dis- 
cussion of testing was scheduled for March § 
ur- 


This is one of a series of discussions held d 
ing the year. Members were asked to pre- 
pare questions on the topic and submit them 


at the meeting. 


Maryland 


At the meeting on February 4 three speak- 
ers discussed **The Purposes and Functions of 
the National Labor Relations Act from the 
Point of View of Government, Labor, and 
Management.’" Government's point of view 
was presented by Earle Shawe, Regional 
Attorney of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Labor's spokesman was Jacob Adel- 
man, City Councilman for the Fourth Dis- 
trict and counsel for labor unions. Everett 
Lacki, Industrial Relations Consultant, pre- 
sented the point of view of management. 


Minneapolis 


At the meeting, January 8, military classi- 
fication procedures and techniques were pre- 
sented by three University of Minnesota staff 
members. Each speaker had had admuinistra- 
tive experience with the Armed Forces. Guy 
L. Bond, Professor of Education, had been 
officer-in-charge of selection anc classification 
test construction for the Navy. Kenneth E. 
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Clark, Assistant Professor of Psychology, was 
a personnel technician with the Army Air 
Williams, Associate 
Professor and Senior Counselor, General Col- 
lege, as Major in the Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve, had charge of the classification and 
distribution of all members of MCWR. An- 
nouncing the meeting, the Brauch News Letter 


Forces. Cornelia T 


grows ly ric al: 


You can't afford to miss 

A Panel such as this 
Williams, Bond, and Clark 
Are bound to hit the mark! 


The study groups mentioned in January 
The 
quota was filled for “Advanced Study of the 
Inven- 


OccuPpaTIONs have proved popular. 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
tory’’ and there were only a few vacancies in 
the group considering “‘Job Descriptions and 
Job Classifications,’’ according to the News- 
Good and active study 
groups have been reflected in the increased 


letter. programs 
membership which has grown from 70 na- 
tional members to 91 in the past year 


Heart of America 


The testing of veterans seeking vocational 
rehabilitation was discussed by a panel at the 
meeting, January 8. Discussants were mem- 
bers of the Advisement Section, V.A., Kansas 
City, Missouri. Guest speaker of the even- 
ing was Cloyd S. Steinmetz, National NVGA 
Trustee, who spoke on activities of NVGA 
and the coming Convention. 


St. Louis 


At the dinner meeting, January 15, C. Gil- 


bert Wrenn spoke on “’Trends in Counseling.”’ 


Omaha 


Wendell Dwyer discussed ‘‘Occupational 
Opportunities as an Aid to Meet Youth's 
Challenge’’ at the luncheon meeting, January 
9. Dr. Dwyer is Manager, Industrial Depart- 
ment, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


‘The Contributions the Schools Can Make 
to Industry and the Contributions Industry 
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Can Make to the Schools’” was the topic 

the meeting held at the Rochester Instity; 
of Technology on January 23. James Spjp.MARKANS 
ning, Superintendent of Schools, presente: 
the point of view of the public schools a Nortl 
John McMillan, of the Industrial Relatio; South 
Department, Kodak Park, Eastman Kod, 
Company, presented industry's point of vie Marit 
For the March 12 meeting Dr. Joh: F oLoRAl 
mano, Director of the new Psychiatric Cli: =_— 
at the University of Rochester, will addr Disrric 
the group on “‘Techniques of Interviewing Natio 
“The Contributions the Armed Forces opis 
Training Programs Have to Make to Ind South 
tries and Education,"’ will be the topic forf6rorer. 
the April meeting, discussed by Herbert | Atlan 
Espy, President of the Geneseo State TeachenfHawan 
College and former Lieut. Colonel in thf} Hono 
Army. ILLINOIS 
Chica 
Cincinnati INDIAN: 
Centr: 
“Vocational Problems of Minorities 

Cincinnati’’ was the discussion topic at the! Jowa 

meeting, January 16, 1947. Discussants in- Kansas 


cluded Marshall Bragdon, Executive Secr Kentuc 


tary, Mayor's Friendly Relations Committee. Qovursta 
George Newburger, Director, Jewish Voca- Marne 
tional Service; Fred H. Roth, Vice-President. P{aryrs 
Clopay Corporation; and William Beckhar Baltir 
International Representative, United Aut M ASSACI 
mobile Workers. Great 

este 

Philadelphia Wore, 


The program on March 5 is sponsored by Micuic. 
Temple University as part of its Career Week J Detro 


Several interesting programs are schedule § Jacks 
from March 17-21, Schoolman’s Weck. ( Lansii 
Gilbert Wrenn will speak at a dinner, Mar pete 
19. Among the speakers on March 21 ‘res 
Dean M. R. Trabue of the Pennsylvania Stat prea 
College; and Frank G. Davis of Buckn Se Le 
University, who will discuss “‘Certification 
Counsclors."’ 
EBRAS} 

Omah 

Houston, Texas Rew Ju 


A general business meeting was hek 
January 15 to consider the report of the Con 
mittee on Schools, Professional Membership: 
convention delegates, and to plan progran 
and projects. 
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Branch Count—February 1, 1947 


New 
Binghamton 
Capital 
Central 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
Otsego-Delaware 
Rochester 


Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 


Westchester 
Western 
Norta CAROLINA 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Miami Valley 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
OrEGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 
Erie 
Keystone 
Philadelphia 
Western 
Puerto Rico 
Ruope Istanp 
TENNESSEE 
Eastern 
TEXAS 
Houston 
South 
Uran 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
West VIRGINIA 
Mountain State 
WIsCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
WYoMING 


Totat Brancn Members 
MEMBEPS-AT-LARGE 
Lire MemBeERs 


Totrat MEMBERSHIP 


| 
60 
120 34 
69 ? ? 
38 
95 
78 | 
21 
20 
143 
S4 
24 69 
112 
29 
29 
17 23 
47 30) 
25 40 
15 165 
17 
14 
98 
11 ‘ 
205 
13 
26 
10 | 
169 
18 
10] 116 
3] 
20 
85 
13 4,168 
14] 
28 g 
240 4,317 
eral 
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Maritime Branch Organizes in Canada 


New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island have organized the Maritime 
Branch of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. The organization meeting was 
held at Halifax, N. S., December 27, 1946. 

For some time leading educators in the area 
have been interested in the development of 
vocational guidance services and the organi- 
zation of the Branch is the logical result of 
their efforts. Forty-five members are re- 
ported in the three Maritime Provinces. 

M. V. Marshall, Professor of Education, 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S., was 
elected president. Stewart Murray, Director 
of Guidance for Nova Scotia, who was 
among those active in organizing the Branch, 
was elected vice-president. (For other officers, 
see page 312, this issue.) 

One day was devoted to the organization of 
the Branch. At the morning session the need 
for a Branch was discussed. In the after- 
noon, organization was completed and a Con- 
stitution drawn up. At the dinner meeting 
the guest speaker was Donald Super of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, who spoke 
on “Job Satisfaction."’ Dr. Super also spoke, 
to the Nova Scotia Headmasters Association, 
which was in session at Halifax. 


Warren T. Powell 


Professor Warren T. Powell, director of 
student counseling at Boston University, died 
on Saturday, December 28, 1946, at the age of 
sixty-two. He had been a member of NVGA 
for many years and was active in the work of 
the Greater Boston Branch. 

Professor Powell had a wide range of ex- 
perience to lay the foundations of his counsel- 
ing of students. He was for some years a 
teacher in Japan. He taught a few years at 
the University of Minnesota. Also, he was 
well known in the field of religious education 
in which he taught, directed, and wrote 
books and brochures. During World War I 
he served as army chaplain and won the 
Honor Medal of the Federal Council of 


Churches. 
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Since 1929 Professor Powell has direct. 
the work of student counseling at Bosto, 
University. He was also director of stud; Cor 
religious activities which brought him intof) send 
close touch with the life of the institution F Natic 
He gave much time to the dormitory life Fiftee 
men students. Being a man of great human}! Marc 
understanding, deep sympathy for those inf) Orhet 
trouble, of a winning personality, and with,f)1 Sta 
scientific knowledge of guidance techniques, f) Woul 
he was an unusual counselor. and 7 
His wife, Marie Cole Powell, was a grea) Frien: 
help to him in all of his work. She is , The 
recognized leader and a very unusual teacher Pf) vide 
in the field of religious education, and ha f)coura 
also written a number of excellent books of) requit 
the subject. again: 
Professor Powell was loved by all wh The 
knew him. His passing is mourned by the} )Vocate 
host of students who appreciated his counsel, }series 
and by all who had the pleasure of working} }ro “ 
with him. The cause of guidance in its best! Jcareer 
and noblest interpretation has lost one mor} The 
of its champions.—Dean Jesse B. Davi, §tional 
Boston University. pLeagu 
jand 
pfurche 
Robert E. Carey Honored bene 
New | 
More than 90 friends and colleagues o! § 
Robert E, Carey attended the dinner given ir 
his honor, February 6, by the Westcheste: For 
Branch at the Hudson River Club, Yonkers, ¥ 
N, Y. Dr. Carey, recently returned from: J Con 
mission to Chile, vividly reported his exper: 4" 
ences [see page 325]. Just before boardin; youth 
his home-bound plane he was given a scrol with 1 
announcing that he had been made honorar studen 
Vice-president of the new Chilean Nationa 
Association of Guidance. Harold Spear 
who had served in Chile as Coordinator 0 @™akin 
the Inter-American Educational Foundation For 
described the program to improve the secon pquahic 
ary schools. Other speakers were George £ a 
Hutcherson and Superintendent William Ree, nakes 
Williams of Yonkers. Toastmaster w: a 
William J. Wallin, Chancellor of the New} bs 
York State Board of Regents. G 
The United States Armed Forces Institut P 
is gaining new students at the rate of 10, Cho 
a month and has a student and alumni bo: as 
of more tnan four million. Cho 


— The Urban League’s Campaign 
Oster 
’ $tuden: Counselors receive a special invitation to 
im into) send for Program Aids prepared by the 
itution. | National Urban League in connection with its 
y life Fifteenth Vocational Opportunity Campaign, 
+ humanf) March 16-23. The Aids are $0.50 each. 
those Other items in the packet of material are free: 
1 wit! | Start to Work Today, The Man Who 
iniques,f/ Wouldn't Give Up, Business Opportunities, 
and The Placement Service of the American 
a great} Friends Service Committee. 
she is The National Urban League seeks to pro- 
teac vide better education for Negroes, to en- 
and | ourage them to train for occupations that 
on fPrequire skill. It also combats the prejudice 
against hiring skilled Negroes. 
Iw The League has issued a new publication, 
by the} Vocational Opportunity Bulletin, the first of a 
ounsel,} jseries to be published occasionally, devoted 
vorking}§to “‘information on training, jobs, and 
its best} 
1¢ mort’ § The League conducts a year-round voca- 
Davis; §tional guidance program to aid local Urban 
}Leagues, other community agencies, schools, 
jand colleges throughout the country. For 
ifurther information, address Ann Tanneyhill, 
National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
(New York 10. 
Pucs 
riven 
cheste: } For College “Preps” and Their Parents 
onkers, 
fone, an Competition among young college appli- 
experi cants continues to be very keen. Civilian 
vardine @yOuth must compete with one another and 
 scrol gWith returned G. I.'s. High-ranking honor 
norary pscudents may have difficulty gaining entrance 
ationa gt even second-rate colleges. Today college 
Spean §Pteparatory students need especial help in 
ator making their plans. 
Larios For these students and their parents Wee- 
econd- #quahic High School, Newark, N. J., has pre- 
orgeE wpared a little mimeographed folder. It 
m Ree, @aakes these suggestions: 
j Me | Investigate the fully accredited but less 
_— known colleges by using such sources as 
Goode’s Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
stitut Professional Schools. 
10, Choose a college in less crowded areas,suc h 
i bod as Far West, Mid-West, or South. 


Choose a college within commuting dis- 
| tance from home, if necessary. 


th 
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Do not plan to enter a State University as 
an out-of-state student. 
Consider teaching as a career (many 
teachers colleges still have vacancies). © 

Know definitely the college entrance re- 
quirements and prepare early in secondary 
school to meet them. , 

Superior students stand better chance of 
admission. Make the best possible 
school record in grades, extracurricular 
activities, and give evidence of good 
character and good personality. 

Feel free to consult your guidance depart- 
ment. 


Single copies of this little folder will be 
sent without charge upon receipt of a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. Write to Carrie R 
Losi, Head Counselor, Weequahic High 
School, Newark 8, N. J. 


Watch for Election Ballots! 
Please return promptly. 


Lester J. Schloerb, Chairman, Nominations and 
Election Committee. 


State Supervisors 


Michigan—Supervisor Horn reports that 
representatives of more than 60 agencies and 
organizations attended aone-dayconference on 
Coordination of Counseling Services at Lans- 
ing, January 7: The conference was spon- 
sored by the Michigan Department of Social 
Welfare, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the Office of Veterans Affairs. 

Among the speakers were Charles Anspach, 
President, Michigan Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion; Robert Salyers, Assistant to General 
Erskine, Administrator, Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration; and Carl 
Rogers, Director of the Counseling Institute, 
the University of Chicago. 

Four discussion groups considered counsel- 
ing with youth and children, with college 
students, and with adults; and counseling 
problems in federal and state agencies. 

It was recommended that similar meetings 
be held several times a year. More than 200 
persons were present. 

New Hampshire—Guidance service was the 
theme of one-day programs held in Carroll 
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County and Coos County, December 9 and 10, 
1946. These meetings were part of a series 
to include nine other counties. State Super- 
visor Dion was among the discussants and 
books on guidance were a feature of the ex- 
hibits. 

Mr. Dion is on the staff which will make 
a random sampling follow-up of the June, 
1946, graduates from the state's high schools, 
who did not go on to college. The survey 
will be sponsored by the New Hampshire 
State Employment Service and the State 
Board of Education. Its purpose will be to 
evaluate and improve the services of the 
schools, including the guidance program, 
and the State Employment Service. 

Montana—State Supervisor Truman Cheney 
was a member of a Committee appointed by 
the Montana Branch, NVGA, to present a 
panel discussion before the Montana School 
Administrators Association to promote in- 
terest in a coordinated testing program for the 
state. Other panel members were: W. J. 
Maucker, Jess Ragsdale, L. O. Brockman, R. 
L. Irle, and Earl Felbaum, who was named 
chairman of an administrative committee to 
develop plans for action. Mr. Cheney 
had varied experience before he became State 
Supetvisor. He had been a vocational coun- 
selor, personnel director, airline station man- 
ager, salesman, and shipwright. 


Who's Who and Where 


B. J. BaRNeTTE is now Program Secretary, 
Butler Street YMCA, Atlanta, Georgia. He 
had been counselor on the staff of the 
YMCA's Vocational Service Center, New 
York City, and had served as Employment 
and Guidance Director at the Harlem YMCA, 
New York City. 


Vincent P. Hocxesorn is Director, V.A. 
Guidance Center, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. As a commissioned officer 
in the Adjutant General's Department, he had 
been active in the Vocational Guidance and 
Psychological Testing Program of the Army 
of the United States. 
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G. L. MacDonatp has accepted appoint. 
ment as Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
University of Toledo. 


Davip Fits has been appointed vocational] 
appraiser, Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center, University of California, Los Angeles 


Tuomas D. Ginn has been elected Director 
of Vocational Guidance, Boston, Mass. 
Public Schools. He had formerly been Head, 
Division of Employment and Head of the 
Guidance Department, Boston Technical 
High School. He has been active for many 
years in the Greater Boston Branch, NVGA, 
serving as Secretary and as President. 


Mental Hygiene Conference 


A conference on mental hygiene and the 
problems of exceptional children will be held 
at Syracuse University, May 2 and 3, 1947 
The problems of the exceptional child in the 
home and school and his adjustment to the 
world; play therapy; emotional develop- 
ment of children with impaired hearing are 
among the topics to be considered. Speakers 
include Arthur W. Combs, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Psychology, Director, 
Mental Hygiene Service, Syracuse University; 
William M. Cruickshank, Director of Special 
Education, Syracuse University; James H 
Galloway, Superintendent, Rochester Schoo! 
for the Deaf; Richard Hungerford, Director, 
Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental 
Development, Board of Education, New York 
City. The Conference is sponsored by the 
School of Education and the Psychological 
Services Center, Syracuse University and the 
George Davis Bivin Foundation, Cleveland- 
Ohio. 


Curriculum Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 1s 
scheduled to be held in Chicago, March 23- 
26. Small discussion groups will make this a 
working convention. Curriculum changes 


geared to this modern technological world, 
problems of curriculum planning, and human 
relationships in supervision will be consid- 
ered. All educators interested in providing 
better school programs are invited to attend 
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General Motors Institute 


Boys interested in becoming automobile 
dealers should be informed of the course 
offered at the General Motors Institute, Flint, 
Michigan. Two sections of students will be 
admitted March 24 and April 21. In this 
cooperative training program, students alter- 
nate between school and work with a dealer. 
The course is of college grade and requires two 
years. At the Institute the student learns the 
fundamentals of management, automotive 
construction and maintenance, merchandis- 
ing, accounting, finance, and economics. 
With the dealer he gets practical work experi- 
ence. 

The Institute announces also a short sum- 
mer course for teachers of Auto Mechanics, 
which gives a working knowledge of the 
organization of the industry as well as a study 
of new models. One section is scheduled 
from June 23 to July 19; the second section 
from July 21 to August 16, 1947. 


Libraries Give New Services 


Veterans who acquired the library habit as 
G.1.'s use their local libraries as they did 
their camp libraries for letter writing, for 
Meeting friends (one was noted playing soli- 
aire in the Worcester, Mass., library the 
eal day), and for locating books dealing 
With vocational and other information. In 
some communities, according to the Ameri- 
fan Library Association, veterans organiza- 
tions are sponsoring additions to libraries as 
war memorials. 

Businessmen ate making greater use of 
ibraries. They are seeking quick reference 
service on market trends, business statistics, 
the opening of new markets, especially in 
Latin America. Most libraries reporting to 
the ALA showed increases in circulations of 
from 1 to 25 per cent during the past year, but 
the revenues in one-third of these libraries did 
ot increase. 


Joe worked in a shipping room where he mixed labels 


ind made so many mistakes that he was fired. Next 

ay he was back at the plant asking for a job. The 
ployment manager said: ‘‘You were discharged from 

ere only yesterday. Why do you come here to look for 
JO 

The applicant, ‘Well this is where I lost it, isn't it?’’— 

he Journal of Education. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
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Rockland County Looks Ahead 


The vocational guidance program of Rock 
land County, New York, is familiar to most 
of our readers (see Occupations, Special 
Supplement XIV, Sec. Il, May, 1936). United 
for Education, issued by the Vocational Educa- 
tion and Extension Board, of Rockland 
County, gives a progress report and plans for 
the future. 

Local schools now receive on a 
basis vocational guidance services which in- 
clude a full-time and a part-time psychologist 
They advise on the testing program, admin- 
ister and score the tests, and aid in inter- 
preting results. 

Counseling services are provided through 
the Vocational Education and Extension 
Board of Rockland County. 
office at New City the Director administers 
the program and directs the program in all 
schools. He has three his 
staff. Through cooperative arrangements 
with the U. S. Employment Service an af- 
filiated placement service is available to all 
high schools in the county. A program for 
registering and placing in-school youth in 
part-time employment has also been initiated 
to meet local labor needs 

Rockland County planned carefully for the 
period of post-war vocational adjustment 
for young, untrained high school graduates, 
displaced war workers, and returning veter- 
ans. A county-wide vocational training 
program has been planned. The program is 
developed through the cooperation of local 
school executives, the County Board of Vo- 
cational Education and Extension, the 
County Board of Supervisors, and state au- 
thorities. 

A survey of occupational opportunities in 
the community and the metropolitan area 
has been made and a list of 20 vocational 
courses recommended for the local high 
school districts. A bus transportation sys- 
tem is planned which will bring any indi- 
vidual in the county to a training center in 
less than an hour. The entire program 1s 
flexible to allow for such revision as may be 
necessary. 

The booklet includes two charts portray- 
ing the administrative set-up and the sys- 
tem of financing the project. 
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Books Reviewed + + 


Reviews of Recent Publications 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE. EXPLORING 
OCCUPATIONS. SUCCESS THE 
WORLD OF WORK. Text-Notebooks. By 
Floyd R. Cromwell and M. D. Paramenter. 
Toronto, Canada, Guidance Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1946. Pp. 152. Distributed by The 
Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. $.45 each. Quantity 
rates. 

These three books are text-notebooks. 
There is a chapter to read, followed by a 
work-book assignment. The first book in the 
series, You and Your Future, helps the pupil to 
analyze himself in order to capitalize on his 
abilities and improve his weak points. This 
prepares him for the second book, Exploring 
Occupations. This has a check-list or outline 
which will interest the individual pupil. 
The last of the series shows him how to find 
a job and how to succeed in it. 

Divided into three volumes, these books 
may be easily handled. They are well illus- 
trated, with good bibliographies and plenty 
of space devoted to exercises. A _ well- 
nil semester course in occupations could 
be built around these text-notebooks.— 
Mary HoopencarDner, Counselor, Main Jun- 


ior High School, Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE PLOTTERS. By John Ray Carlson.. 


New York, E. P. Dutton, 1946. Pp. 408. 
$3.50. 

Experienced vocational counselors have 
many times been stymied and defeated in their 
efforts to assist individuals in making voca- 
tional plans because of prejudice and unfair 
discrimination against minority groups. 
Such experiences are most disturbing to the 
open-minded counselor, and it is for this 
reason that this factual report on bigotry will 
7 to the professional counselor as well as 
the layman. 

The author has made a careful study of the 
many organizations which are attempting to 
spread their beliefs and doctrines and to in- 


By Various Contributors 


crease their personal power in the postws 
world. The first half of the book is devote! 
to a report of the extreme nationalist grou 
and their latest plans for expansion. Thos 
who read Under Cover will have the feelin, 
that it has been brought up to date in 7 
Plotters. 

While the author avers time and again | 
great concern with who will capture and co 
trol the mind of the veteran, he devotes scan: 
space to veterans and veteran organiz- 
tions. A short chapter on the ‘Big Five 
and a second chapter reviewing thirty-om 
smaller veteran groups is all one finds. Ove, 
six million veterans have joined the “Bi 
Five’’ and no evidence is given that thes 
organizations are plotting against our demo 
cratic system. It is apparent that the nv 
merous efforts to ascribe solidarity to veterans 
reactions on political, social, and economi 
problems will continue to fail. The figh: 
against bigotry, prejudice, and injustice : 
real and one we will wage as citizens, not a 
veterans—CLarence A. Manter, Chief, 
Guidance Center, Boulder, Colorado. 


EVALUATION OF GROUP GUIDANC! 
WORK IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. § 
Georgia May Sachs. Los Angeles, Unive: 
sity of Southern California Press, 1945. Pp: 
120. $2.50. 

The most popular excuse for not providing 
a a gra of guidance services in a higi 
school is that it would cost more than tht 
school can afford to spend. Those who ur 
derstand the real value and character of gu: 
dance are convinced that no school can affor} 
to be without a guidance program. One 
the great problems confronting the school a¢ 
ministrator, therefore, is how to organize a1 
effective program that will not be prohibiur 
in cost. 

Counselors who have prepared themsclvs 
for giving professional vocational guidanc| 
services by obtaining experience in busine 
or industry and in teaching, and by graduat 
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Systematic Motion and Time Study 


By MARVIN E. MUNDEL, Purdue University 


* Explains modern procedures for analyzing all types of 
productive activities involving human labor— 


* Presents a scientific treatment of the entire subject to help 
students understand and apply motion and time study tech- 
niques— 


* Explains all major techniques in detail— 


* Lucidly describes basic principles of successful methods. 
Every illustrative example analyzed to draw out reasoning 
processes involved— 


* Thoroughly discusses process charts, man-machine charts, 
and other charts used in motion and time study— 


* Gives special attention to a new, logical time study pro- 
cedure. Sets forth explicit directions for Stop-Watch Time 
Study by covering Definition; Recording the Time Values; 
Recording the Method; Rating and Allowances. IIlustrated 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 


By DALE YODER, University of Minnesota 


The leading text in the field presenting a clear-cut picture of 
personnel practices developed by leading organizations. 
Its practical treatment clearly explains to the student 
the objectives of personnel management and the tested 
techniques which are now being successfully used in han- 
dling labor. Teaching aids include charts and tables, together 
with exercises and problems at the end of each chapter. 


Send for your approval copies 


’ PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


(When replyingito advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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study of psychology, sociology, mental hy- 
giene, personality development, community 
organization, personnel administration, labor 
problems, occupational information, voca- 
tional aptitude testing, and the techniques of 
social case work, interviewing, occupational 
diagnosis, and vocational counseling, tend to 
be skeptical of attempts to give guidance on 
any other than an individual basis. “‘Group 
guidance’’ appears to many of them to be an 
impossible combination of ideas. 

Teachers, who have entered the ranks of 
those called ‘‘counselors’’ without such 
practical experience and graduate profes- 
sional training, tend to continue the group 
instructional methods that have been in 
common use in high schools and to argue that 
individual examination, diagnosis, and coun- 
seling are too slow and too expensive to meet 
the tremendous needs of high school pupils. 
They tend also to emphasize the fact that 
many pupils need guidance -with regard to 
personal, social, moral, recreational, educa- 
tional, and health problems, as well as to 
occupational choices, and that in most 
cases an extensive program of individual 
testing, social investigation, and interview- 
ing is unnecessary. 


Now— New Third Edition 
of this popular 


occupations text— 


OCCUPATIONS 


Dr. Sachs has rendered the profession a r 
service by publishing this report of a ca 
fully planned comparative evaluation of th, 
guidance-class and homeroom plans for , 
ministering group guidance seconda 
schools. The evidence presented shows th 
in many respects the homeroom plan y 
definitely superior to the guidance-teache: 
plan, in so far as the pupils in two Pasade 
California, junior high schools were 
cerned. While the specialist in guidane 
probably had a larger equipment of appr 
priate background knowledge than the ho. 
room teacher, she had too many pupils 
become as well acquainted with them as w; 
the homeroom teacher. Guidance under t 
homeroom teacher was less inclined to | 
come isolated from the rest of the student 
experiences. Homeroom teachers were be: 
ter acquainted than counselors with the 
dividual pupil's health problems, hor 
situation, and personal problems, and wer! § 
therefore able to be of greater assistance «| § 


promoting desirable adjustments in many J 
fields. 
' 


Please turn to p. 369 


I FIND 


material and new illustrations. 


strips—correlated with the text. 
information. 


The New Third Edition is a complete revision of 
this well-liked junior high school and high school 
text, bringing all material up to date, in line with 
recent changes and developments, and offering new 
It includes data 
from the latest U. S. Census, two new chapters, 
and a revised list of occupations. Several hundred 
new titles have been added to the vocational biog- 
raphies. Includes numerous projects and exercises, 


and a list of visual aids—motion pictures and film 
Write for further 


VOCATION 


By Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


This report is important and deserves care- 
ful study by all school counselors. It will 
he helpful, not only in planning group gui- 
ance programs, but also in suggesting useful 
cechniques for evaluating many phases of the 
professional counselor's activities.—M. R. 
TraBurk, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsy/- 
vania State College. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. By Donald Dewart. Boston, 
Mass., Bellman Publishing Company, Inc., 
1946. Pp. 528. $10.00. 

At a time when counselors find it difficult 
to suggest training opportunities in schools 
other than those which have already closed 
their doors except to the top quarter of the 
class, this book is a welcome source reference. 

} The information is most comprehensive. 
}Every academic and vocational school and 
icollege in Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
bsetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
)Vermont is inclu ed, with a brief description 
of timely, up-to-date information. This 


' }description lists the name and location of the 


school, the headmaster or president of the 
jinstitution, date established, age group, 
enrollment, number of buildings, size of 
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admission requirements, 


and 


faculty, tuition, 
diploma or degrees granted, 
primary educational objectives 

An unusual and desirable feature of this 


courses, 


book is an index of courses ranging from 
courses in Chinese to courses in chocolate 
dipping. 


The book is well indexed, containing an 
alphabetical list of schools; a classified index 
of liberal arts colleges, junior colleges, aca- 
demic and preparatory schools, vocational 
and professional colleges and schools; a 
geographical index by cities; and an index of 
the heads of schools. 

No educational guidance reference shelf 
would be complete without this book 
Oswatp H. Lausenstein, Counselor, 


School, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Publications Received 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Approved Technical In A Handbook 


of Information for Vocational Guidance Officers, 


fitutes.: 


terial. Useful in all subject fields. 


VALUABLE GUIDANCE TEXTS | 


Davey, Smith and Myers 
EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS | 

Surveys typical fields of work and describes a number of jobs extensively. | 
Helps students to make a reasonable occupational choice and to correlate 
school work with occupational interests and aptitudes. 


Gertrude Forrester 
METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
With Specific Helps for the Teacher of Business Subjects. 
fessional book for teachers or as a text for education courses. 
detailed description of methods and for abundant citation of source ma- 
Illustrated. 


For Personal Guidance: Crow and Crow LEARNING TO LIVE WITH OTHERS 
| and Crawford, Cooley and Trillingham LIVING YOUR LIFE 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta. San Francisco Dallas 


[llustraled. 


Serves as a pro- 


Notable for 


| 
London | 
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Student Advisors. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Council of Technical Schools, 1947. 
Pp. 48. $.15. Illustrated. 


Gives list of approved schools and courses and tells the 
standards used in selecting the ‘‘approved"’ schools. 


Educational Directory, 1945-46. Part IV, 
Educational Associations and Directories. 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, 1946. Pp. 52. $.15. Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

NVGA is listed in this directory of National and 
Educational Associations, State Educational Associa- 
tions, Foundations and Boards, Religious Educational 
Associations, State Library Associations, International 
Foundations, etc. Addresses, officers, and publications 
are given. Valuable for your reference shelf. 


Directory of Colleges and Universities Offering 
Graduate Degrees and Some Form of Graduate Aid. 
Washington, D. C., 1946 (Revised), National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
USES, Department of Labor. Pp. 52. 


Compiled as a service to veterans and war research 
workers asking for information about graduate work and 
assistance available in specified fields of work. Includes 
190 institutions. 


INCREASE 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
OF YOUR STUDENTS 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


SHOW WHAT:— 
Workers do 
Training necessary 
Working conditions 
Where training is secured 
Advancement opportunities 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
International Distributors 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, Illinois 


OCCUPATIONS 


FOR GROUP WORK 


IN GUIDANCE 


OCCUPATIONS COURSE 
TEXT-NOTEBOOKS 


R. 


by 
Floyd Cromwell 


and 


Morgan D. Parmenter 


UNIT 1. 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 


This illustrated book is 
suitable for use as the first 
unit in an Occupations 
Course. Chapters are 
Planning Your Vocation; 
Taking Stock of Yourself 


Improving Yourself; Ex. 
ploring Occupations. 


UNIT 2. 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 


Deals with occupational 
families. The families con- 
sidered are: Agricultural 
Workers; Craftsmen, Fore- 


men, and Kindred Workers; 
Laborers; Clerical, Sales, and 
Kindred Workers; Proprie- 
tors, Managers, and Officials; 
Professional and Semiprofes- 


sional Workers; Protective Service Workers; 
Domestic and Personal Service Workers. 


UNIT 3. 


SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


Chapters in this book 
are: What Have You to 
Offer? Finding the Va- 
cancy; Letters of Appli- 
cation; Application Forms 
and Special Tests; The 
Employment Interview; 
Making Progress. 


Each text-notebook contains text material, 


illustrations, and assignment pages. 
copy 45¢, ten or more 36¢ each. Prices in- | 


clude transportation charges. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 
Suggestions to the Teacher 


of Occupations 
10¢ postpaid. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


522 Fifth Ave. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Finding Your Job. Choosing Your Life Work. 
Washington, D. C., 1946, B’Nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau. Reproduced from 
Carer News. Pp. 6. $.10 each. 

The steps in discovering occupations and in finding a 

b are given in pictures. 


Our Children. Washington, D. C.,. Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, 1946. Pp. 16. 


Annual report to the public from the NEA Executive 
Secretary. Stresses the need for improving the educa- 
tional program. 


Why Child Labor Laws? Washington, D.C.., 
Publication 313, 1946, Children’s Bureau, U. 
§. Department of Labor. Pp. 13. 


Brief treatment of the need, of standards, of employ- 
ment certificates, etc. 


Child Labor—In 
New York, 
Pp. 


Zimand, Gertrude Folks. 
the First Year After the War. 
National Child Labor Committee, 1946. 


ij. 

Report of developments in federal and state depart- 
ments. Among the problems of the future is the school- 
leaving child: ‘One is the point in the school curricu- 


371 
lum at which guidance and counseling ild begin if 
preventive work is to be done and those puy who are 
‘vulnerable’ to maladjustment (the potential si 
outs) are to be sported.” 

Report of the l Educati fo 
Japan. Submitted to the Supreme Com- 


mander of the Allied Powers, Tokyo, March 
30, 1946. U.S. Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1946. Pp. 60. 

7 ed 


Report of the 27 educators, 
Chairman, who spent a month in Japa F 
mendations and suggestions. 


George D. Stoddard 
lod 


Shields, Agnes, and Hill, Marcia 


lenge: Background Readings for and about t 
Physically Handicapped Adults and Children 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., 1946 Pp. 18 
$.60. 

The list will serve the handicapped person himself and 
those interested in ludes bi " 


his rehabilitation. | i 
and fiction from upper elementary to adult. Prepar 
experienced librarians 


Westover, Frederick Lowell. Controlled Eye 
Movements versus Practice Exercises 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1946. $1.55. 


in Reading. 


yours today. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE WITH 
THE SRA GRAPHIC LQ. CONVERTER 


Eliminate the long computational task of translating 
chronological and mental ages into quotients. 
SRA Graphic I.Q. Converter —a one-page graph and locator. 
Knowing the student’s chronological age and test score, 
the quotient may be determined in only ten seconds. 
at fifty cents, every teacher, counselor, and psychologist 
needs this time-saving SRA Graphic I.Q. Converter. Order 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Use the 


Priced 


228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Reports an experiment which compared three methods 
of improving the reading habits of college freshmen 
(1) college work with no special exercises in reading; 
special exercises under 
contr rom the short training 
periods empl wed... no significant differences were. 
found in the effectiveness of the two experimental 
methods. 

‘The demands for more efficient reading, the stimula- 
tion, and the practice aff rded by the freshman year in 
college are sufficient to improve reading without resort 
to special training.”’ 

Appendix contains tests used in the experiment. Suit- 


able bibliography. 


Efficiency of the Impaired Worker. Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Federal Security Agency, 1946. 
Pp. 12. U.S. Gove. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Paper. 

Review of information on the experience of employers 
of handicapped workers. Includes findings from the 
Occupational Research Committee of the Cincinnati 
NVGA Branch and from the Minneapolis Branch. 


special exercises given; (G 
lled eye movements. 


Industrial Films—A Source of Occupational 
Information. Occupational Analysis and In- 
dustrial Services Division, USES, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1946, Washington, D. C., 
Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pp. 72. $.20. 

uluation of occupational information on 18 indus- 
tries given in §1 private industrial films. They portray 
the jobs step by step, skills necessary. Supplement 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles as source of information. 
Includes also information on ordering, caring for, and 
returning films. 


Hamrin, S. A. and Endicott, F. S. 
proving Guidance and Personnel Services through 
Research. Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., 1946. Pp. 123. 


Ten papers presented at the Tenth Annual Conference 
on Guidance and Personnel Work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in the summer of 1946. Most of the papers report 
original investigations on topics such as: Techniques for 
Classifying Occupations, by C. A. Michelman; Social 
Attitudes of Freshmen Women, by Marie Finger; Student 
Personnel Needs in a Professional School, by Harold A. 
Graver; Occupational Adjustment of Persons Who Have 
Been Institutionalized, by Margaret O'Brien. 


Im- 


Send a postcard for FREE samples of: 

1—Guidance Chronicle—Edited by Raymond 
M. Handville 

2—Counselor’s Professional File 

3—Plan for Filling Unbound Occupational 
Information—N. Y. State plan based on 
Dict. of Occupational Titles 

4—Guidance Cumulative Folder, directions 
and insert sheets 


CHRONICLE PRESS 
Moravia, New York 
(formerly Port Byron, N. Y.) 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Basic Units: 


Common 
Problems 


in 


Group Guidance 


BY RICHARD D. ALLEN 

This book contains the basic units of 
a modern group-guidance program. Com- 
mittees of the N. V. G. A. worked with 
Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, 
commonly faced by high-school pupils. 
These committees also collaborated on 


as the 60 most 


the development of the units. 


The 60 problems deal with the adjust- 
ment of the pupil to his present environ- 
ment, his studies, and his future life. 
They concern the pupil’s most pressing 
current needs and his social and economi: 


problems. 


Complete, adequate helps and guides 
for the counselor or homeroom teaclier 
for each of the 60 problems include: 
Statement of the objectives, references, 
discussion of the principal issues involved, 
suggested projects, and timing and moti- 
vation of the problem. 

Net professional price, $1.56 
30-day approval 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 
President, C. Gurpert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Executive Secretary, Curistins Headquarters 
Psychology, College of Education, University of Office, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, New York 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
« 
Warren K. Layton, Vice-Pres., Director, Div. Guid., Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigar 
J. Frep Murpuy, Treas., Director, Counseling Services, Indianapolis Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Trustees 
wartes R. Foster, Dean, School of Education, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
;ERTRUDE Forrester, Head Counselor, Arts High School, Newark Public Schools, New Jersey 


stpa B. Kenney, Assistant Professor, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 

{. B. McDantst, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calif 

orp S. Sreinmetz, Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 

M. R. Trasusg, School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Marcuerits W. Zaporeon, Chief, Employment Opportunities Section, Women's Bureau, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Doyle K. Burke, High School, Monticello 
Sec., George W. Patchell, High School, Wilson 


Arkansas 1943 


California 


Northern 1920 Pres., Otto I. Schmaelzle, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 12 
Sec., Myra Green, 1362-30 Avenue, San Francisco 22 

Southern 1922 Pres., Mildred Foreman, Bureau of ee a Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 
Sec., Harry Smallenburg, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Colorado 1925 
Pres., Russell Britton, 1776 Holly St., Denver 
Sec., Olive Smith, Community Chest Bldg., 314-14th St.,’Denver 9 
Connecticut 1929 
Pres., Robert Stoughton, 191 South Street, Bristol 
See., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 
D. C. 1922 
Pres., Max F. Baer, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington 
Sec., Elizabeth Walton, Jefferson Jr. High School, Washington 
National Capital 1940 
Pres., Muriel M. Alexander, 1607 S. Street, N. W., Washington 
Sec. Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Florida 
South 1941 Pres., Albert R. Klemer, 40 N. E. Third Ave., Miami 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., R. D. Pulliam, State Sup., O.1.G.S., State Office Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
See., Aurelia Davis, Girls High School, Atlanta 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., Herbert S. Bowers, DPI, Voc. Div., Young Bldg., Honolulu 
Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
Illinois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., Julia G. Johnson, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 
‘Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Douglas Brown, Columbus 
Sec., Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Howe High School, Indianapolis 
Northern 1940 Pres., 
Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
lowa 1928 


Pres., Mary McCluskey, Fort Dodge 
’ Sec., Ray Bryan, lowa State College, Ames 
Kansas 1928 
Pres., Harley Stamm, Wellington 
Sec., 8. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 


Kentucky 1936 


Pres., James Cawood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 
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Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 194¢ 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 
Western 1946 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Kansas City 1946 


Sc. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 

New York 
Binghamton 1938 
Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 
Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York Ciry 1920 
Otsego-Delaware 
Rochester 1923 


Teachers College 1925 


Pres., E. E. Puls, Div. Applied Science, Southeastern La. Coll., Hammond 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Pres., George W. Brewer, High School, Milo 
Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland Street Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Pres., Dorothy Eichhorn, Dept. Educ., 3 East 25 St., Baltimore 18 

Sec., Kathleen Powers, Southern H. S., Warren Ave. & William Sc., Baltimore 30 
Pres., William E. Jones, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 

Sec., Marione Croxton, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 


Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
Sec., Helen Mulcahy, High School, Lowell 

Pres., Seth Arsenian, Springfield College, Springfield 
Sec., Paul Dion, Senior High School, West Springfield 
Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Avenue, Worcester 


Pres., Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate Ave., Dearborn 

Sec., Helen Delbridge, 659 Webb Ave., Detroit 2 

Pres. L. J. Luker, Asst. Prof. of Education, Mich. State Coll., East Lansing 
Sec., Edward Fitting, Social Welfare Dept., 230 N. Grant St., Lansing 


Pres., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 
Sec., Vance Jewson, 3808 Fortieth Ave. S., Minneapolis 


Pres., Frank J. McClure, Veterans Imform. Center, 917 Baltimore Ave., Kansas Ciry ¢ 


Sec., Leta Richmond, 2800 Joyce Road, Kansas City, Kansas 
Pres., Lucille Murch, 7037 Maryland Ave., St. Louis 
Sec., Leo Stephens, Urban League, 3017 Delmar Ave., St. Louis 3 


Pres., 1. W. Stam, Northern Montana College, Havre 
Sec., Leo Smith, Registrar, University of Montana, Missoula 


Pres., Bernard R. Gyger, 3902 Davenport Street, Omaha 
Sec., Margaret I. Carter, ¥Y.W.C.A., 506 S. 17th St., Omaha 


Pres., Charles W. Hamilton, Div. Educa. For Vet., State Dept. of Educ., Trenton 
Sec., William H. Atkins, 227 Edgewood Road, Linden 


Pres., George Tate, 40 Lincoln Ave., Binghamton 
Sec., Mrs. Louise Walker, 471 Vestal Rd., Binghamton 
Pres., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 
Sec., Anne Ficapaerick, High School, Hudson 

Pres., John J. Condon, Nottingham H.S., Syracuse 
Sec., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 
Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Sec., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
Pres., Boyd R. Swem, Middletown 

Sec., Frances Dubois, Ellenville 

Pres., Harold Taylor, Cent. School, Richfield Springs 
Sec., Eileen Heinig, Cent. School, West Winfield 


Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 ee St. 
Sec., Alice Gustav, Dept. of Psychology, Washington Sq. College, N. ¥Y. University 


Pres., Gilbert Banker, Prin., Central School, Hancock 

Sec., Herbert Chamberlain, State Veterans Counselor, Delhi 
Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 

Sec., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 
Pres., Davis G. Johnson, Apt. 74, 430 West 118 St., N.Y.C. 
Sec., Flora Daly, 500 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 27 
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Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 
North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 
Miami Valley 1946 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 
Keystone 1943 
Phila. Vicinity 1920 


Western 1923 


Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


South Texas 1937 


Utah 1947 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Richmond 1943 


Pres., Maurice Childs, Davis High School, Mt. Vernon 

See., Dorothy Ann Walker, N. Y. State Emp. Serv., New Rochelle 
Pres., Charles G. Buesch, High School, Blasdell 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes hu, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., J. Minor Gwynn, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill! 
See., Roy N. Anderson, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 


See., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 1 

Pres., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

Sec., Evelyn Lempereur, Room 405, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2 

Pres., Jerome H. Gibson, 336 Rich Ave., Dayton 6 

Sec., Phyllis Hamilton, 141 W. 3rd St., Dayton 2 

Pres., Edna Morgan, Paul Revere School, Cleveland 

See., Mary E. Korn, West Tech. H. S., 2201 W. 93 St., Cleveland 

Pres., Brent Baxter, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 6 
Sec., Florence H. Wells, 3539 Rushland Street, Toledo 6 

Pres., W. H. Kurtz, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Albany 


Sec., Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor, O.1.G.S., State Board of Education, Salem 


Pres., Frank G. Davis, Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg 

See., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Terence Reagen, 16 E. 10th Street, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Eric 

Pres., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 
See., Elizabeth Englar, 729 W. Princess St., York 


Pres., Walter Benton Jones, Eisenlohr Hall Annex, 3810 Walnut St., Univ. of Pennsylvania 


See., Richard M. Jones, Veterans Admin., 1355 Second St. 
Pres., Mary O'L. Elliott, Irwin Ave. Girls Vocational H. S., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Lee E. Corter, High School, Springdale 


Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 
See., Manuela Caloca, Central High School, San Juan 


Pres., Mary V. Bennett, 29 Huxley Ave., Providence 8 
See., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 

See., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., J. E. Binns, Jr., Hume-Fogg Technical School, 700 Broadway, Nashville 
See., Ava Sellers, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 


Pres., Harold Miller, Vocational Guid. Bureau, B'nai B'rith, 1100 Blodgett Sr., 


See., Charlotte Levy, B'nai B'rith, 1100 Blodgett St., Houston 


Hor 


Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main St 


Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 
Pres., James E. Carr, 2568 So. 18th Street, Salt Lake City 
See., 


Pres., John Freitas, White River Junction 
Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., John F. Showalter, Richmond City Schools, Richmond 
See., Gertrude D. Lewis, High School, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Vern Thompson, Pub. Schs., 409 James St., Seattle 4 
Sec., Lillian Tift, State Empl. Serv., 800 Third Ave., Seattle 4 
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West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., 
Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Pres., Josephine Hintgen, Board of Public Education, La Crosse 


Sec.. Evangeline Malchow, Cent. H. S., LaCrosse 


Milwaukee 1929 


Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 319 W. Virginia Street, Milwauk 


Sec., Estelle Stone, 1321 W. Lapham St., Milwaukee 4 


Dominion of Canada 
Maritime 1947 


Pres., M. V. Marshall, Acadia Univ., Wolfville, N. S 


Sec., Ellen Piers, 92 Birmingham St., Halitax, N. S. 


Ontario 1938 


Pres., F. F. Hicks, Career Planning, 224 Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 


Sec., P. R. Douglas, Malvern Collegiate Inst., Toronto 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1946-1947 


Divisions 

Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction’ Hucu M. 
Chico State College, Chico, Calif.; E. 
Ducan, Coll. of Educ., Univ. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; Mitton E. Haun, Psych. Services Center, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. Dévision Chairman 
GweENDOLEN Veterans Administration, 
17th & H St. N. W., Washington, D. C 


Placement and Follow-up: Eprra Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professional Training 
Preparation: Lzona C. Bucuwaup, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Certification: Frank G. Davis, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Administration and Supervision: H. Bixxer, Dir. 


* Guid., Public Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


Occupational Research: Lester J. Scurogrs, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Standing Committees 


Executive: C. Gitpert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Finance: Raven B. Kenney, State T. C., Albany, N> Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Lesrex J. Board of 
Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: M. R. Trasur, 
School of Education, State College, Pa.; Garrrups 
Forrester, Arts H.S., Newark Public Schools, N.J.; 
C. Giutsert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Marouverrrs W. Zapo- 
a 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Public Relations 
Publicity: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Radio: Mitpren S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Warren K. Layton, Board of Educ 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


Convention Program: Mary P. Corre, Board of Educ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Local Arrangements: Artuur M. We uinaron 
Vet. Adm., 52 S. Starling, Columbus, Ohio 


Commercial Exhibits: Frank M. Fletcher, Dir. Occuy 
Opportunities Service, Ohio State University 
Columbus 10 


Regional Conferences: Cruarence W. Faitor, Chief, Voc 
Rehab. and Education Div., Veterans Administratio 
Denver, Colo. 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: Ropert H. Suarren 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 


Membership Committee 
Branch: Borp R. Swem, Dir. of Guidance, Pub 
Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 


Professional: C. L. Saartie, Dept. of Psychology, Oh 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committee: Axtaur J. Jones, School of Educa 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Circulation: Mortimer Karpp, 52 Assn., 840 Eight 
Ave., New York City 


Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers College, Col 
umbia Univ., New York City 


Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Harris, School of Education 
College of the City of New York 


Legislation: Heven E. Samust, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Rehabilitation: M. R. Trasuz, Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege, State College, Pa. 


International Relations 


of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Marcaret E. Bennett, Director 
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